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NEEDED AMENDMENTS OF THE FACTORY ACT. 


Wuen Lord Dunraven moved, two years ago, for the appointment 
of a Select Committee of his own House to inquire into the sweating 
system, the friends of the hereditary chamber were delighted at 
the opportunity thus offered it of achieving a really great and solid 
result. Had the Committee presented such a report at the end of 
last session as would have forced the Government to introduce 
legislation this year to prevent some of the worst evils of sweating, 
all the credit of the greatest social reform of modern times would 
have belonged to the House of Lords. Here was a chance of 
winning the hearts of the suffering workers, and refuting the 
calumnies of agitators in the Park, who pretend that the peers are 
mere selfish rent-eaters, who care less for the people than for their 
own dogs and horses! This chance, this splendid opportunity, 
which is not likely to recur, has been thrown away by the indo- 
lence of some and the obstinacy of others. 

Lord Dunraven presented, on the 5th of August last, a full and 
careful draft report, summarizing for the information of the public 
the very voluminous evidence, which it had taken two years to 
collect, and suggesting certain conclusions. There was still a 
clear week before the 12th of August, but their lordships refused 
to enter upon the consideration of any report at that period of the 
year, although it was the opinion of the ablest and most expe- 
rienced member of the Committee that had they sat continuously 
for two weeks they could have reported to Parliament. And why 
should they not have sat continuously for two weeks in August, or, 
if that were too much to expect, why should they not have met in 
November to draft a report? Lord Thring easily persuaded his 
colleagues to defer the consideration of their report until next 
session, “in order that they might have ample time to weigh the 
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evidence,” although they had been soaking in evidence for two 
years. Some apology, however, may be made for the postponement 
in August ; mentem mortalia tangunt, and everybody who can, escapes 
from London in that month. But it is impossible to defend what 
happened at the beginning of this session. Parliament met on the 
11th of February; on the following Thursday Lord Dunraven for 
the second time laid his draft report before the Committee, and what 
followed will hardly be believed. The Committee, after having had 
‘‘ample time to weigh the evidence,” unanimously rejected Lord 
Dunraven’s report as a basis of discussion; and then it transpired 
that no one was ready with a counter-report! Two noble lords, Lord 
Sandhurst and Lord Monkswell, had been told off to deal with the 
tailoring and cabinet-making trades; but after six months weigh- 
ing of evidence, they were not ready with anything. Lord Thring, 
indeed, had prepared two pages of short paragraphs giving conclu- 
sions without any examination of evidence; but this was only 
intended as a frame to be filled in. Accordingly, it was found neces- 
sary to adjourn the Committee sine die, until some counter-report 
should be ready for discussion. Let anyone reflect upon the 
consequence of their lordships’ inactivity, and he will find it more 
serious than at first appears. The plain consequence is to post- 
pone legislation for two years, possibly for a much longer period. 
The Government are almost bound, in courtesy to the Upper 
House, to wait for the report, which cannot now be presented 
until after Easter, and by the time the Cabinet have considered it, 
Whitsuntide will be upon us. If a report had been presented 
last year, the Government might have included a Factory Act 
Amendment Bill in the Queen’s Speech. If the report had even 
been ready at the beginning of this session, the Home Secretary 
might have introduced a Bill immediately after Easter. As it is, 
there is a possibility of the sweating system not being dealt with 
by the present Parliament. And if it is not treated by this Parlia- 
ment, it certainly will not be by the next, which will have an 
Irish revolution on its hands. The full responsibility of burking 
a great social reform must lie with Lord Thring and his noble 
coadjutors. As an upholder of the hereditary house, my only 
consolation is that those who took the lead in thwarting Lord 
Dunraven are peers created by, and still followers of, Mr. Glad- 
stone. I hope the over-driven slaves of the East End will 
remember this. 

Of course there are many who will rejoice that Lord Dunraven 
has been thwarted ; who believe that all legislation on this subject 
is harmful, or, at best, useless. I hope to be able to show that 
there are many glaring defects in the Factory and Workshop Act 
of 1878, which might be amended without trenching on such 
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vexed questions as the limitation of hours for men, and which we 
ought to amend for the sake of our women and children. 

In section 3 of the Factory Act it is provided that ‘a factory 
or workshop shall not be so overcrowded while work is carried on 
therein as to be injurious to the health of the persons employed, 
and shall be ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless, 
so far as is practicable, all the gases, vapours, dust, or other 
impurities, &c.”” Now these words are vague just where they 
ought to be precise. An inspector enters a factory and says it is 
overcrowded, or badly ventilated. ‘‘ What do you know about 
ventilation? Are you a scientific man?” asks the employer. ‘I 
maintain my factory is neither overcrowded nor ill-ventilated,” and 
a wrangle ensues. Accordingly I propose to insert that ‘‘ not less 
than three hundred cubic feet, shall be allowed to every person 
employed therein, up to the hour of 8 p.m., and not less than four 
hundred cubic feet to every person employed after 8 p.m., and for 
the purposes of computation three gas burners shall be considered 
as equal to one person employed.” 

It was an almost universal complaint from the witnesses before 
the Committee that after the factory inspector had reported any 
structural defect relating to drainage or ventilation to the sani- 
tary authority of the parish, the latter did nothing at all. I 
propose to make it compulsory on the parish authority to take 
action on the inspector’s report ‘‘ within fourteen days.” 

The whole Act is so full of anomalies, and contradictions, and 
exceptions, that the most experienced inspectors, who have been 
executing it all their lives, confess that they are sometimes 
puzzled,'and often baffled, by its labyrinthine inconsistencies. One 
of the least defensible of its anomalies is the different treatment to 
which a woman in a workshop is subjected according as she is 
working with young persons or with adult males. In textile and 
non-textile factories a woman gets the same protection as young 
persons, whether she is working with them or not. But in a 
workshop, for some inscrutable reason, if a woman is working 
with young persons, her day is the same as theirs, namely, twelve 
hours, with an hour and a half for meals, and not more than 
five hours continuous labour. But if she is working with men 
only, her day is fifteen hours, with four hours and a half off, and 
no restriction as to the length of continuous employment. Why 
is a different measure of protection given to a woman when she 
works with young persons and when she works with men? Is she 
more capable of endurance in the company of men than by the side 
of young persons? If protection is good for her in one case, it is 
good for her in the other; and there is no sense in the distinction 
between a non-textile factory and a workshop. All women, whether 
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working with men or young persons, in a factory or in a workshop, 
should be protected by the twelve hours’ day with an hour and a 
half for meals, and not more than five hours continuous employ- 
ment. But in what is called a ‘“‘ domestic workshop,” a woman 
has absolutely no protection whatever. Clause 16, which excepts 
domestic workshops from the operation of clauses 13, 14, and 15, 
lays down no limitations for the labour of women. It is not always 
easy to decide what is a domestic workshop. The Act says, ‘‘ Where 
persons are employed at home, that is to say, in a private house, 
room, or place which, though used as a dwelling, is, by reason of 
the work carried on there a factory or workshop within the mean- 
ing of this Act, and in which neither steam, water, nor other 
mechanical power is used in aid of the manufacturing process 
carried on there, and in which the persons employed are members 
of the same family dwelling there,” &c. This is thought to 
leave it doubtful whether, if the workshop is detached from the 
dwelling part of the house, separated from it by ever so small a 
backyard, it is a domestic workshop. It is also notorious that 
“members of the same family” are words very loosely inter- 
preted, or fraudulently used to include those who are nowise, or 
very distantly, related to theemployer. To avoid these ambiguities 
I propose to substitute the following words: ‘‘ Where three or more 
persons are employed at home, that is to say, in a private house, 
in which any room or part of the said house is used as a dwelling 
as well as for any manufacturing purpose, or in any room, within 
the precincts, curtilage, or premises of the said private house, where 
neither steam, water, nor other mechanical power is used in aid of 
the manufacturing process carried on there, and in which the only 
persons employed are members of one family.” This, I think, is 
narrower than ‘‘ the same family.” Then I go on to bring women 
in domestic workshops under the protection of the Act, by saying 
that a young person or woman, ‘“ other than the mother of the 
family,” shall not be employed for more than twelve hours with an 
hour and a half off for meals, the hours being six to six, seven to 
seven, eight to eight, or nine to nine. 

Section 61 of the Act may almost be described as an infamous 
clause. It wholly excepts domestic workshops and workshops 
where no young persons or children are employed from the provi- 
sions of the Act which relate to cleanliness (including lime-washing, 
painting, varnishing), or to the freedom from effluvia, or to the 
overcrowding, or ventilation, as well as to the meal-hours, over- 
time abstracts, allowance of holidays, sending notice of accidents. 
That is to say, a workshop may be as dirty, as_ ill-drained, 
as unventilated, as overcrowded, as reeking with effluvia as 
you please; provided it be a part of a private house, a domestic 
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workshop, or a workshop where only adults work, the inspector 
has no power to enforce any of the sanitary clauses of the 
Act. And just where they are most wanted; for it is not in the 
large and airy factories of Lancashire and Yorkshire that these 
sanitary provisions are so necessary as in the East End of London. 
If the workshop is one where there are no children or young 
persons, but only grown-up women and men, the inspector cannot 
so much as set his foot in it, for neither sanitary rules nor limita- 
tion of hours apply to it. A woman may be worked to death in a 
poisonous atmosphere ; Her Majesty’s Inspector is powerless to 
interfere, because the workshop is conducted ‘‘on the system of 
not employing children or young persons.”” Most people are agreed 
that this idiotic and iniquitous clause should be swept away; as 
also section 69, which requires that an inspector before entering a 
domestic workshop without the consent of the occupier shall 
obtain, on an affidavit or statutory declaration of facts, the written 
authority of the Home Secretary or a warrant from a justice of the 
peace. The inspector ought to be free to enter anywhere, subject 
of course to all the legal consequences of his acts. But it is no 
wonder that the sweater’s den has become a bve-word, when such 
pains are taken to hedge him round from the inspector. 

With regard to children, they may, under the existing Act, be ein- 
ployed either on the alternate day system, or on the half-time system. 
The alternate day system consists of one day of twelve hours, with 
two hours for meals, at the factory or workshop, and one day at 
school. It used to be practised in the silk-weaving trade, but it 
has now dropped into almost entire desuetude. In the North they 
prefer the half-time system. In London, few children are 
employed in workshops under the age of thirteen, when they have 
generally passed their Fourth Standard. It would therefore be 
better to abolish the alternate day system. Twelve hours, with two 
hours off, is a terribly hard day for a child in a workshop; and 
both for body and mind, six hours in the workshop, a break, and 
a school attendance, or school, a break, and six hours work would 
be much better, though, Heaven knows, that is hard enough. I 
therefore propose to amend the law relating to children, by allow- 
ing them to be employed only in morning or afternoon sets, in 
non-textile factories and workshops. 

I now approach the overtime clauses, which have been so much 
abused by the carelessness or callousness of successive Secretaries 
of State that, with the exception of processes liable to be spoiled 
by the weather, such as flax scutch mills, brick-making, turkey-red 
dyeing, and the making or packing of perishable articles such as 
jam, fruit, or fish, I desire to abolish them altogether. By these 
overtime clauses, women and young persons may be employed for 
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fourteen hours with two hours off, i.e. for twelve hours actual 
work, for forty-eight days in the year, though not for more than 
five days in any one week. This exception is allowed to certain 
trades, enumerated in the schedule, in which the goods are liable to 
be spoiled by the weather, or by reason of press of work arising at 
certain recurring seasons of the year, or by reason of the liability 
of the business to a sudden press of orders arising from unfore- 
seen events. A still larger amount of overtime is allowed to the 
making preserves from fruit, preserving or curing fish, and the 
making condensed milk, in which trades women and young per- 
sons may be worked overtime for ninety-six days in the year. 
These overtime clauses are open to the greatest abuse, because 
the Act empowers the Secretary of State to extend by order the 
forty-eight days overtime to any trade whose articles are liable to 
be spoiled by weather, or whose business is liable to sudden press 
of orders (what business is not?), and the ninety-eight days 
overtime to any trade which deals in perishable articles. 
I am informed that no application to the Home Office for 
permission to work overtime is ever refused to any trade; 
and as an instance of the disgraceful laxity with which the 
Home Secretary — not Mr. Matthews any more than his 
predecessors — discharges his duty in this regard, a well- 
known upholsterer told me that he was allowed to work ninety- 
six days overtime, presumably because his chairs and tables were 
regarded by the Secretary of State as ‘‘ perishable articles!’’ The 
result of this facility is that during ‘“‘ the season pressure,” thou- 
sands of women and young persons are worked fourteen hours a 
day, for they seldom get their two hours for meals, for five days 
a week for nine weeks continuously. Some allowance, of course, 
must be made for the weather, “the act of God,” as it is called 
in the insurance policies; and overtime may be allowed for fish- 
curing and jam-preserving, where the labour is light; and the 
exception in favour of factories driven by water power, and there- 
fore liable to be stopped by drought, should clearly be continued. 
But for ‘‘ season pressure ” or ‘‘ sudden press of orders,’ no excep- 
tion ought to be allowed. What is called “‘ season pressure”’ is 
simply due to the want of consideration shown by the West-End 
shops, and by their lady customers, for those who work. The 
shopkeepers could easily obtain the coming fashions in plenty of 
time to obviate the necessity of overtime; and it must be said 
that the thoughtlessness and inhumanity of ladies in rushing into 
a shop, and saying ‘‘ I must have my frock by Friday night at the 
latest,”” cannot be too severely condemned. Men do not treat their 
tailors so; they could not if they would, for the tailor always takes 
his cwn time. 
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Some great ladies have taken up the idea of Women’s Trade 
Unions ; they would do more good for their humble sisters if they 
would create a humane public opinion among their sex, that it is 
a shameful thing to give their orders at the last minute. In order 
to maintain some check upon the Home Secretary in the, granting 
of orders allowing overtime, I propose that the Home Office should 
every year present to Parliament a return showing the cases in 
which overtime has been allowed, and the reasons for the indul- 
gence. This would prevent overtime being allowed for the manu- 
facture of chairs and tables, on the ground that they are perishable 
articles. 

Another great difficulty in the way of checking overtime is the 
present regulation in respect of the register. The employer is 
supposed to enter in a register the amount of overtime worked by 
each of his hands, and then to tear off the fly-sheet (the register 
is in the form of a cheque-book), and send it to the inspector, 
keeping the counterfoils for purposes of comparison. But unless 
the inspector happens to visit the factory or workshop, and ask 
the employer whether he has been working overtime, the report 
may never be made. If the employer knows the inspector is 
coming, he will post the report. Or if the inspector asks the 
employer whether he has been working overtime, he will say, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes; here is my register. I was just going to post it to you when 
you came in.” ‘There was a good deal of contradictory and unin- 
telligible evidence before the Committee about the register, and I 
propose to simplify matters by enacting that the register shall be 
posted to the inspector not later than 8 p.m. on the night on which 
the overtime is to be worked, and 1 make the rules as to affixing 
notices and abstracts and posting registers applicable to domestic 
as well as ordinary workshops. 

Another very desirable reform is the insertion of minimum as 
well as maximum penalties. Where a breach of the Factory Act is 
punishable, as by the present law, by a fine of not more than five 
pounds or two pounds, or whatever the sum may be, it is in the 
power of the magistrate to impose a merely nominal fine, and in 
the experience of inspectors the penalties vary very much. In 
cases tried before an alderman or a manufacturer, very often 
nominal fines of sixpence or a shilling are imposed for offences 
against the overtime clauses. To prevent this, I insert all through 
the Act by my amending Act substantial minimum fines. 

Section 75 of the Act compels every person, ‘‘ within one month 
after he begins to occupy a factory,’”’ to serve on an inspector a 
written notice, setting forth name and address, nature of work, 

&c., and who “ in default shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five 
pounds.” Iam informed by one of Her Majesty’s ablest and most 
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experienced inspectors that this clause does not work, because 
unless the occupier is discovered within one month not to have sent 
in his notice he is not liable to the fine. I should not have thought 
that this was the right interpretation of the words: however, to 
avoid all ambiguity, I wish to insert after the word factory, 
‘workshop, premises, or tenement, which, or any part of which, is 
used for any process of manufacture or handicraft, wherein any 
person other than the occupier is employed” (this will bring in the 
domestic workshop), “‘ shall serve on an inspector a written notice,” 
&c., and in default of such written notice, ‘‘ shall, during any sub- 
sequent period of occupation, be liable to a fine of not Jess than two 
or more than five pounds.” 

There are some other verbal and consequential amendments, but 
these are the chief alterations I desire to see made in an Act that, 
I admit, is a monument of humane and ingenious legislation, and 
which we owe to Lord Beaconsfield’s last Government, and espe- 
cially to Lord Cross. Mr. Secretary Cross, to call him by his House of 
Commons name, was the greatest Home Secretary this country has 
ever seen, which I suppose is the reason he has been stowed away 
in an office where he can do very little good and very little harm. 
Mr. Matthews has laid the foundation of a Home Secretary’s repu- 
tation by the Mines Regulation Act; will he crown it by a Factory 
Act, not a peddling, twopenny-halfpenny Bill for the creation of a 
dozen sub-inspectors and the abolition of a superintending inspec- 
tor’s salary, but a searching and sympathetic Factory Act, which 
shall cause some of the horrors of the sweating system to cease ? 
I cannot tell. He has given no sign; and Iam afraid that, owing 
to the overwhelming amount of business that is laid upon him, 
and its multifarious nature, in this matter of factory inspection he 
is a good deal in the hands of routine-grained subordinates. 
Lethargic permanent officials, firm believers in the Panglossian 
theory of the world, have been the curse of his predecessors; how 
shall he escape them? Of two things I am very certain: one, that 
Parliament should be satisfied with no less drastic amendments 
than I have suggested in these pages; and, secondly, that the 
reform of our factory law would be quite as popular with the public 
as the expropriation of the Irish landlords. 


Artuur A. Baumann. 
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WINTER AND SPRING EXHIBITIONS, 1890. 


Tue London winter which is just over has been rich in opportuni- 
ties for the study of art. Never have exhibitions been so varied 
and so numerous; seldom, indeed, at any time of year have so 
many masterpieces been on view at one and the same moment. 
True, the divine school of the world has been absent from the 
show, and the art of Italy has, strange to say, been absolutely 
unrepresented. But of other nationalities there has been a large 
and liberal display. To have at once a unique series of works by 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Holbein, the three greatest portrait- 
painters in the world, brought together in town is enough of itself 
to make the winter of 1890 memorable. But this has not been all. 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer, that chef d’wuvre of Josef Israel, 
the great Dutchman who, more than any other living artist, has 
caught Millet’s spirit, has been on view in one Bond Street gallery, 
while in another we have had Troyon’s superb Vallée de la 
Touques, the finest of modern French landscapes. As for the 
minor exhibitions, their name was legion. London Impressionists 
and French Romantiques, painter-etchers and engravers, landscape- 
painters of the old school and of the new—Meissonier and Corot, De 
Wint and David Cox—we have had them allin turn. Fifty of 
Rembrandt’s finest etchings were to be seen at one gallery, at 
another some of the choicest examples of Frederic Walker’s 
delicate art. Our artists have gone beyond the limits of Europe, 
and ransacked the sketching grounds of the world in search of 
subjects. Cornwall and Berkshire, Sussex and Switzerland, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the banks of the Nile have all supplied 
them with themes. Mr. Fulleylove has been to Cambridge and 
given us charming reproductions of the old colleges, of their courts 
and common-rooms, and bridges and backs, and of the quaint old 
red-brick houses which there, as everywhere else, are fast vanishing 
away. And Mr. Alfred East has been farther afield, and has 
brought back a large and exceedingly interesting collection of 
studies from Japan. 

There has been art of all kinds and sorts, art to suit every 
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taste and mood. While critics have been gravely discussing 
vexed questions of authorship, and wrangling over that which a 
French abbé has called ‘le plus fautif de tous les arts—l’art de 
deviner l’auteur d’un tableau,” hunting men have crowded to 
the Grosvenor Gallery to see portraits of race-horses, trophies of 
the chase and pictures of game, big and little, dignified by the name 
of art, and the popular taste has been gratified by a fine display of 
its favourite Landseers. King Demos cannot complain this time. 
If there has been art for the few, there has certainly also been art 
for the million. 

Among all these exhibitions of varying degrees of merit, the 
Academy has maintained its old prestige. Once more a magnifi- 
eent display has drawn pilgrims from all parts to Burlington 
House, and, in spite of the total absence of Italian pictures, the 
twenty-first winter exhibition has been as remarkable as any of 
its predecessors. The treasures stored up in English homes, 
whether town or country, appear simply inexhaustible. Last year 
Hertford House showered its treasures into the lap of the Academy. 
This year Bath House has opened its doors, and revealed a wealth 
of artistic splendour long hidden from pu4lic gaze. These wonderful 
Dutch pictures, now for the first time exhibited, are said to be on 
their way to the Grange ; and Lord Ashburton deserves the grati- 
tude of all art lovers for allowing them to be seen before their final 
departure from town. But priceless in value and interest as the 
loan has been, the Exhibition of 1890 will be remembered less by 
these than by the series of Velasquez’s works, which this year 
occupied the place of honour in the long gallery. The Rembrandts 
are every bit as fine; but then the great Dutchman’s pictures have 
oftener formed part of the yearly show, and the glories of last 
winter are still fresh in our minds, whereas the Spaniard’s works 
are few and far between, and until lately we in England have 
scarcely realised how large a number of his canvases we possess. 
And then Velasquez, as we all know, is the idol of the modern 
school, the god before whom Paris bows down and worships. 
**Paint like Velasquez!” is the final piece of advice in which 
Carolus-Duran sums up his teaching, and in these oft-quoted words 
we have the ultimate aim and end of the present-day student’s 
aspiration. It follows that the collection of his pictures at 
Burlington House has excited as much attention abroad as at 
home, and has been watched with as much interest in Paris as in 
London. The common saying—that in order to know Velasquez we 
must go to Madrid, still holds true; but, all the same, it is quite 
possible to remain at home and form a very good idea of the great 
Sevillian’s style. The pictures brought together at Burlington 
House may not have been entirely by his own hand, but they were 
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all inspired by his genius. We saw all his marvellous powers as a 
painter, the amazing facility and swiftness of his brush, his 
intimate knowledge of nature and understanding of atmospheric 
effects ; and we realised, too, his lack of higher gifts, his want of 
poetry, and imagination, of passion, and profound feeling. Here 
and there, too, we were reminded of a remark made by the Presi- 
dent in his eloquent address, and recalled the fact that Velasquez 
was, after all, a court official, who had other duties beside that 
art which demands the whole man. Again, in his capacity as 
painter to His Catholic Majesty, he was no doubt often required to 
deal with distinctly unpromising material. There was little, for 
instance, to attract a painter in the dull, heavy features of Mariana 
of Austria, Philip IV.’s second Queen, of whom Velasquez has given 
usso many different versions. The enormous size of the black silk 
skirt which she wears for court mourning, the dark wig which 
hides her fair hair, and the toppling feathers of her head-dress lend 
themselves ill to pictorial effect, but the magic of the painter’s 
brush has spent itself on the silver embroideries of her robe, and’ 
on the broad white collar round her throat with admirable result. 
He had at least a more promising subject in the young prince, 
Don Baltazar Carlos, of whom no less than four versions hung side 
by side. Two of these were sketches from his famous equestrian 
portrait at Madrid. In both the Heir of the World, a bright 
handsome boy, is represented in black suit, rose-red sash, and white 
plumed hat, mounted on the “little devil of a pony ”’ which he 
rode with so much spirit. The background of the Grosvenor 
House example derives especial interest from the life-like figures 
which it contains—the King and Queen, who are looking down 
from a balcony in the courtyard on their son’s first trial of horse- 
manship, and the great Condé Duque himself in the act of taking 
a lance from the Prince’s riding-master. In another picture from 
Hertford House, Don Baltazar appears as a tiny child, in silver 
embroidered petticoats and lace collar, with bdton in his hand and 
sword at his side. In the Buckingham Palace version, he is a few 
years older, and wears the same plumed hat and riding suit as in 
the equestrian portraits. This was the picture sent to Charles I. by 
Philip IV. shortly before the melancholy death of the boy on whom 
so many hopes were set, and sold at the dispersion of the White- 
hall collection, under the Commonwealth, for ten shillings. Two 
still finer portraits by the same hand come to us from Chatsworth 
and Woburn. One is the full-length figure of a Spanish court 
lady in lemon-coloured silk and black mantilla, looking at the 
spectator over her shoulder—a form of consummate grace and 
elegance. The delicate features are the same as in Sir Richard 
Wallace’s well-known Femme 4 |’Eventail, which we saw here 
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two years ago; so, too, is the lovely harmony of black and yellow 
and brown. The other is that of a famous Spanish warrior, 
Adrian Pulido Pareja, admiral of the fleet. This fierce-looking 
soldier, who fought for six hours against overwhelming odds in the 
breach at the siege of Fontarabia, is represented with all the life 
and fire of Velasquez’s art. So vivid and speaking is the work that 
we cannot wonder at the old story which tells how Philip IV., 
catching sight of this portrait at the other end of his favourite 
painter’s studio, thought he saw the Admiral himself, and angrily 
upbraided him for tarrying in Madrid instead of joining the fleet 
according to his orders. 

But there is another work by Velasquez surpassing even these in 
point of interest, because it is altogether unlike anything else 
which came from his unequalled brush; because, too, it is the 
most entirely modern thing that we have left us by this most truly 
modern of old masters. It is the Venus and Cupid belonging 
to Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, which was lent to the Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester in 1857, but has never before been seen 
in London. Velasquez was the first Spaniard who ever ventured 
to paint a nude woman, a subject rigidly interdicted by the severe 
laws of the Inquisition. He is said to have been prompted by a 
wish to rival Titian’s Venus, but this goddess, whatever her 
origin, has little in common with the immortal forms of Venetian 
art. The being we see here is no Idalian Aphrodite, bathed in the 
soft splendours of golden sunlight; her face has none of the 
exquisite loveliness which Giorgione would have given her. She 
is simply a fine Spanish maiden, with the slender waist and 
angular shape common to her race; some model whom Velasquez 
may have seen leaning in careless grace on a couch in his atelier, 
with the white and grey silk draperies falling about her limbs. 
Her back is turned to the spectator, but the handsome face .is 
reflected in a black mirror, adorned with rose-coloured ribbons, 
and held up to her by a smiling boy. The charm of the picture 
lies in its perfect naturalness of form, of attitude, and colour. It 
is realism, no doubt, but realism of a noble and refined type, full 
of dignity and reserve, as unlike as possible much of the modern 
work which goes by the name to-day. No picture has ever under- 
gone a stranger fate than this Venus painted by the mighty 
Spaniard. After narrowly escaping destruction at the time the 
Alcazar was burnt down, the canvas passed into the palace of 
the Dukes of Alva, where it was seen at the end of the last 
century by a traveller, who describes it as “the very celebrated 
Venus, by Velasquez, seen from the back, looking at herself in 
a mirror.” A few years later, it was in the hands of Manuel De 
Godoy, Prince of Peace, who sold it in 18138, together with Titian’s 
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Sleeping Nymph, to an agent of Buchanan, the picture-dealer. 
From him it was bought for 500 guineas by Mr. Morritt, and 
so the poor goddess, who had run the risk of auto-da-fés in Spain, 
and been scorched in the fires of the Alcazar, was sent to shiver 
in our cold Northern climes. Happily for her, she has at least 
found a safe resting-place in that fair Yorkshire home, amid the 
scenery which Turner loved, on the banks of the Greta and the 
Tees. 

Velasquez was the chief, but not the only Spanish master whose 
works hung in the great Gallery at Burlington House this year. 
There was another portrait of Mariana of Austria, this time duller 
and gloomier than ever in her widow’s weeds, painted by the 
scholar Juan Battista del Mazo, who married the daughter of 
Velasquez, and followed so faithfully in his master’s steps that it 
is often hard to distinguish the work of the two men. A Good 
Shepherd, too, by Murillo, and a whole row of praying saints 
with ecstatic faces and passionate devotion in their upturned eyes, 
painted by Zurbaran for Benedictine and Franciscan convents— 
Zurbaran, the peasant of Estramadura, whom Sir Frederick 
Leighton rightly styles the most representative of Spanish masters, 
in whose work all the essential characteristics of his race are 
gathered up, ‘‘its defiant temper, its dramatic bent, its indiffer- 
ence to beauty, its love of fact, its imaginative force, its gloomy 
fervour, its poetry, in fact, and its prose.” 

From this world of Spanish chivalry and monasticism, we pass 
to another and a very different world—the world of the race which 
became masters of the seas and threw off the yoke of Spain. A 
thoroughly homely and domestic world, where no stately cere- 
monial comes to vex the bourgeois soul, but people are free to 
enjoy themselves each after his own fashion; a world where the 
men drink beer out of tall glasses, and smoke long pipes, and 
play skittles and cards, and the women play lute and mandoline 
and guitar, and dance to the music of bagpipes, and song and fun 
and frolic are the order of the day. A world not without rich 
surroundings, in the shape of costly furs and carved furniture and 
stamped leather and rare china, brought from far lands beyond 
the seas, nor yet without fair, graceful ladies, who go clad in shining 
silks and satins, and all manner of precious stuffs, and who have, 
too, a dainty refinement and charm of their own, even though the 
sangre azul of Castille may not flow in their veins. A world, too, 
where the common things of daily life, ‘‘ the small experiences of 
everyday concerns of the particular hearth and home,” are held 
worthy to be put on record, where women sewing and making lace, 
and nursing their babies, all have a place; and even the kitchen 
and the larder become subjects of pictures. And the men who 
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painted these Dutch interiors, what masters of their craft they 
were ; how perfectly they paint texture, how exactly’ they render 
each gesture and attitude and expression; the down-dropped 
eyelid, or the hand straying over the strings, the wonder on the 
child’s face, and the love in the mother’s eyes. For subtle grada- 
tion of shadow and lovely arrangement of colour, can anything 
exceed Terburg’s Music Lesson, where the maiden with the 
rose-bud mouth and amber satin gown plays the lute, and her 
hand follows the notes on the page as she listens intently to her 
teacher’s instrument? Or Metsu’s wonderful Lady in the scarlet 
and ermine jacket over her red silk skirt, with the fair curls 
ranged stiffly on either side of the placid face, as she sits drawing 
the bust on the table before her. If at times their imaginings 
seem to us a trifle coarse, and we tire a little of Jan Steen’s hard 
drinkers and rollicking swains, some of them we know had a soul 
which could rise above these revels of the pot-house and the tap- 
room, and soar higher than poulterers’ shops and flower-pieces or 
even charming ladies at their work. 

There was the great Dordrecht brewer, who loved the clear 
shining of water in the sunshine, and the sweet, dreamy peace of 
the summer afternoon, Albert Cuyp, who painted Lord Ash- 
burton’s famous picture of Skating at Sunset on the Frozen 
Maas, and whose own portrait with the dark hair and the sad eyes 
comes from the same collection. And there was one greater still, 
Rembrandt, who with all the poetry of Velasquez’s brush had that 
higher poetry which the Spanish master lacked; Rembrandt, whose 
glorious works, fresh and brilliant as they were when he painted 
them two hundred and fifty years ago, are the pride of the Baring 
collection. These portraits belong to the master’s best period, and 
fully deserve the praise which Dr. Waagen and others have lavished 
upon them of old. Among them all, none is finer than that of the 
painter himself, painted when he was about fifty-four, a man still 
in the prime of life, and with nothing of that sense of failure and 
disaster, that air of almost tragic gloom which oppresses us in the 
pictures of his more advanced age. This we feel is the true 
Rembrandt ; this face, painted with his own supreme firmness of 
touch, is that of the great master who looked out on the world 
with an insight so keen, a sympathy so large and so human in its 
all-embracing tenderness. There are two others, of especial 
interest on account of the individuals whom they represent. The 
elderly man with the sunny smile on his genial face, who sits at 
the table holding a long pen and a white sheet of writing paper in 
his hands, is Rembrandt’s intimate friend Lieven van Coppenol, 
“the wonderful penman” as he is called in the inscription on 
the well-known etching of this prince of Dutch calligraphists. 
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The other is that yet more illustrious divine, Cornelius Jan- 
senius, pere d’une nombreuse famille, says the writing on the 
picture, in allusion to the spiritual children who embraced his 
doctrine and made his name famous. Although painted more 
than twenty years after the good man’s death, and therefore not 
from life, this portrait is a masterly work ; the ivory whiteness 
of the skin and the golden-brown moustache, the clear shadow 
thrown over the face by the broad-brimmed hat and play of light 
on the white collar, are all handled in true Rembrandt fashion. 
Worthy to rank with these is Lord Yarborough’s Old Lady, a 
very miracle of life-like rendering. The withered, wrinkled face, 
the eyes dim with age, and querulous expression of the face all 
tell the same tale of failing powers and rapidly decaying vigour, 
but these faded charms are tenderly softened by the mellow white- 
ness of the big cap and spreading ruff, and the broad frills falling 
over the black fur-trimmed gown. 

Close to these great Rembrandts hung a noble portrait by 
another Dutchman, Vandyck’s likeness of Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, the accomplished nobleman who in the troubled 
times of the first Charles found leisure to seek out Greek inscrip- 
tions and German etchings, and justly earned the praise of being 
the first collector of works of art'in England. Many fine and 
interesting portraits there were, too, in the purely English part of 
the show, works by Sir Joshua and Romney, but among them all we 
can only mention one, the unfinished portrait by Gainsborough 
from Castle Howard, here called The Housemaid, but as Lord 
Catheart has lately explained, would be better named The Dairy- 
woman. The subject of this picture was “the beautiful Mrs 
Graham” of the last century, Mary Cathcart, the wife of one of 
our Peninsular heroes, General Graham, afterwards Lord Lyne- 
doch and the fairest of three fair sisters, to whom the poet Burns 
lost his heart. Her early death made a deep impression on all 
circles of English society, and Sir Walter Scott pays a touching 
tribute to her memory and to the grief of her broken-hearted 
husband in the well-known verses of his ‘‘ Vision of Don Roderick.” 
Gainsborough had already painted her in his great Edinburgh 
picture in full dress; here she figures more brilliant, more en- 
chanting than ever, as she moves in simple cap and morning 
gown, with a besom in her hand, among the milk-cans and pails of 
the dairy in her Scottish home, “‘ by Lynedoch’s lovely rill.” A 
sketch of herself feeding hens, drawn by her own hand, is still in 
Lord Catheart’s possession, and there can be little doubt that 
Gainsborough painted her as a Scottish dairymaid to satisfy some 
passing fancy. Unfortunately the picture was left unfinished, but 
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the bright young face, sparkling with fun and merriment, is in 
itself one of the greatest triumphs of his art. 

Many, too, were the admirable landscapes of the English school 
here brought together: a thoroughly conventional but very 
charming market-cart by Gainsborough, a fine Sion House and 
river Thames, by Wilson, a Linnell, reminding us of Theodore 
Rousseau, in its radiant verdure and minutely painted foliage, 
and, best of all, Constable’s Academy picture of Dedham Lock, 
generally known as the “‘ Leaping Horse,” one of those fresh and 
breezy studies of Suffolk scenery which he took such delight in 
painting. ‘‘My Lock,” he writes, “is now on the easel; it is 
silvery, windy, and delicious, all health, and the absence of any- 
thing stagnant . . . . with dogs, horses, boys, men, women, and 
children, and, best of all, old timber-props, water plants, stumps, 
willows and sedges, old nets, &c.”’ 

But we must pass over these and Daniel Mytens’s portraits of the 
seventeenth-century heroes who served with the fighting Veres in 
the Low Countries—an interesting collection lent by Lord Towns- 
hend and Lord Suffolk—to dwell for a moment on the drawings 
and models and other relics of an English sculptor, Alfred 
Stevens. Once more, as in Rossetti’s case, the Academy has 
generously atoned for past neglect, and done honour to a painter 
who was never a member of its body. The idea was an excellent 
one, for although we all know the Wellington Monument in St. 
Paul’s, and the splendid decorations of Dorchester House, few of 
us had realised till now how true an artist the man was. Every 
drawing here—ceiling and mantelpiece decorations, friezes and 
reliefs, fire-backs and stoves, majolica vases and plates, showed 
how deeply he had drunk of the spirit of the Renaissance, and bore 
witness both to the inventiveness of his brain and the rare skill of 
hishand. A mournful fatality attended the execution of his designs. 
The monument to commemorate the Exhibition of 1851 was never 
erected, his schemes for decorating the dome of St. Paul’s and the 
reading-room of the British Museum were not adopted, the bronze 
door which, remembering Ghiberti’s gates, he had designed for an 
obscure museum in Jermyn Street was never cast, even the Wel- 
lington Monument remains to this day unfinished. We have had 
our great sculptor, but have we known how to make use of him ? 
That is the question which forces itself upon us as we look round 
on these designs so full of fine and graceful feeling. Had he lived 
twenty years later, we should perhaps have known better how to 
appreciate his genius, and turn his talent for ornament to better 
advantage. As it is, there is some consolation in the thought 
that England can produce an artist who so nearly equals the great 
Italian sculptors of old. 
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The second great event of the past art season has been the 
collection of Holbein’s portraits at the Tudor Exhibition, a 
gathering which surpasses in completeness even that seen at the 
National Portrait Exhibition four and twenty years ago. Now as 
on that occasion, many of the pictures which bear his name are 
either good old copies or the work of other men. Holbein was, of 
course, the great master of the day, and at one period his name 
was put to every portrait of Henry VIII. or any celebrity of Tudor 
times, just as in the last century every doubtful Venetian picture 
was labelled a Giorgione. Several excellent artists, such as 
Gwillim Stretes and Antonio Toto, who held the post of sergeant- 
painter to Henry VIII., and Luca and Bartolommeo Penni were 
all working in England at the same time, and to discover among 
all of these the real authors of the pseudo-Holbeins is a task 
which will tax the ingenuity and patience of the critics of 
the future. But in the meantime there are enough genuine Hol- 
beins at the New Gallery to make the Tudor Exhibition a rare 
event in our lives; and the value of the series is immensely in- 
creased by the Queen’s loan of the Windsor drawings. In these 
matchless works, untouched by time or restoration, the noblest 
qualities of Holbein’s art are all present. Each in its way is a 
masterpiece, and seldom, indeed, has history been written for us in 
such clear and incisive characters. The names inscribed on the 
separate portraits in Stuart times may not be altogether trust- 
worthy, but in many instances, such as that of Sir Thomas More 
himself, his friend Sir Harry Guildford, and John Reskeymeer, 
“Cornish gent,” we have only to glance from the drawing to the 
picture for which it was the study. ‘‘ Holbein,” as Mr. Ruskin has 
eloquently said, ‘‘is complete in intellect; what he sees, he sees 
with his whole soul; what he paints, he paints with his whole 
might. The man himself—what he was—not more; but to all 
conceivable proof of sight, in all aspect of life or thought, not less. 
So far as it reaches, it contains the absolute facts of colour, form, 
and character, rendered with an unaccusable faithfulness.” 

There are three Holbeins in the Tudor Exhibition which will, we 
think, make the deepest impression on the visitor’s mind. First of 
all, that of Henry VIII., as we see him in the famous cartoon from 
Hardwick Hall, the only undoubted representation of this monarch 
from the master’s hand which exists, saving Lord Spencer’s minia- 
ture at Althorpe. Here he stands, in his richly-embroidered and 
jewelled coat, in his favourite attitude, with his legs apart, grasping 
a dagger in his hand—bold, resolute, and domineering. It is im- 
possible to mistake the man’s vigorous personality, impossible not 
to feel the ruthless will and brutal nature of this King who could 
send the woman he had loved to the block, and force his own 
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daughter to proclaim her mother’s shame. The second is the full- 
length portrait of Christina Duchess of Milan, which the Duke of 
Norfolk has lent, and it is be hoped may some day give to the 
National Gallery, in order that Holbein may be at length worthily 
represented there. The story of this portrait is well known. When, 
after the death of Jane Seymour, Henry VIII. thought of marrying 
this youthful niece of Charles V., who had been left a widow within 
a year of her marriage, Holbein was sent to Brussels to paint her 
portrait, and in three hours’ time completed the small ‘‘ but very 
perfect’ panel at Windsor from which the finished picture was 
taken. The young Duchess, whom Hatton describes ‘‘ as a goodly 
personage, very high of stature, of favour excellent, very gentle of 
countenance, and speaking very wisely the few words she spoke,” 
is represented wearing mourning apparel, “‘ after the manner of 
Italy,’—a black satin gown, trimmed with sable, and a little 
black cap on her hair. Her face is not really beautiful, but 
the simple child-like expression and winning grace have a fascina- 
tion that is difficult to explain. The charm of the portrait is, 
indeed, as Wornum wrote, ‘‘ beyond ordinary power of descrip- 
tion; you see only the incarnate spirit, and feel its very sphere.” 
No wonder Henry fell in love with his painter’s sketch, and sent 
Christina proposals of marriage. The stery of her famous reply— 
‘“‘That she had but one head; if she had two, one should be at 
His Highness’s service!’’—may not be true, but her answer to 
Wriothesley, who consulted her as to her private inclinations, 
showed her discretion. ‘‘ My inclination?” she exclaimed, and 
then added, with a smile—‘‘ You know I am the Emperor’s poor 
servant, and must obey his will.” 

The third portrait is that of Sir Thomas More, Holbein’s first 
English patron. Already before his arrival in England, he had 
illustrated Froben’s edition of Utopia, and Erasmus had sent over 
two of his works for his friend’s inspection. ‘‘ Thy painter, dearest 
Erasmus,” More wrote, in reply, ‘‘ is a wonderful artist : but I fear 
he will not find England as fruitful as he hopes.” However, 
Holbein came to London at the close of 1526, and during the next 
twelve months was hospitably entertained in More’s house at Chelsea 
as one of the family, which Erasmus called a second Plato’s Re- 
public, “‘or if that be too poor a comparison, a school of Christian 
virtue.”’ One by one he painted the different members of the 
household, the fine old judge, Sir John More, before whom his 
son, the Chancellor, knelt and asked his blessing each day when 
he entered court; the lithe, graceful-looking son, and the fair 
daughters ; “‘Meg,”’ her father’s favourite, whose portrait is at 
Knole, and sweet-faced Cecily Heron, who figures among the 
Windsor drawings; last of all, the large picture in which the 
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whole family is assembled. But one of his first works was the 
portrait of Sir Thomas himself, which we see here. Of all 
Holbein’s portraits this is the most beautiful. It has all his 
marvellous grip of character, all his exquisite refinement. And 
then never in the whole course of his career did he have so fine 
a model. Erasmus speaks of More asa very handsome youth, and 
the features we see here are very noble and regular. But the 
expression is more beautiful still. The Chancellor wears a black 
velvet cape, dark fur-trimmed gown with crimson sleeves. The 
golden collar of the 8.S., with its pendant of Tudor roses, hangs 
round his neck. His hands are holding a folded letter, his face is 
turned to the right, and his dark, thoughtful eyes, look far away 
out of the picture, dreaming of that ideal realm which he could 
not find on earth. All Holbein knew of him is here, all history 
has told us too of this man’s true and loyal nature, of his sweet 
disposition and scholarly tastes, of the steadfast will and inviolable 
law of conduct, of his yearnings after a purer life and a more 
perfect order. Already he has tasted the bitter and sweet of earth, 
and human experience has taught him to look beyond these 
shadows for the fulfilment of his hopes— 
There, where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing. 

Velasquez, Rembrandt, Holbein—they are mighty names, enough 
to supply us with food for thought for many a day. And yet to 
these giants of painting we have another name to add, the name 
of a French master of modern times, whose art, although of a 
humbler kind, and of a very different stamp, is eminently good 
and wholesome, and not unworthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath. It was a happy idea of Messieurs Boussod and Valadon 
to form these small collections of works by painters of the school 
of Barbizon, and open them to the public each year as spring 
comes round. There is nothing more enjoyable than these small 
exhibitions, where the best works of a single master are brought 
together within the limits of one room. And just now when 
popular interest has been excited in these French landscape 
painters, the idea is sure to be widely appreciated. 

Last year we had Corot, this year we have Charles Francois 
Daubigny, the painter of the River Oise, the sweet singer of green 
pastures and still waters. It is the fashion to speak of Daubigny 
as one of the school of Barbizon, because he was the intimate friend 
and associate of Corot, of Rousseau, and of Diaz, but in point of 
fact he had nothing to do with Barbizon, and never painted in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. Paris was his birth-place, but the 
greater part of his life was spent on the banks of the river Oise, 
and in the country which lies north-west of the capital. He was 
born in 1817, and belonged to a family of painters. From his 
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childhood he was taught to paint, and as a boy decorated clocks 
and boxes to earn his bread. In common with another young 
artist, named Mignan, he resolved to save all the money he could 
spare to go to Italy. For many months the two young men 
put all the earnings they could save inio a hole in the plaster of a 
bedroom wall, and did not break open their store till they had 
collected fifty pounds. With this they started for Italy, where 
Daubigny spent the year 1835, and then returned to his favourite 
haunts on the banks of Oise. Here an old nurse, La Mére Bazot, 
who had brought him up, had a home at l’Isle Adam, a village 
some twenty miles from Paris, and charmingly situated on the 
river which he loved. The beauty of the wooded banks and neigh- 
bouring country inspired him with some of his earliest pictures, 
and this district remained his favourite sketching ground to the 
end of his life. 

In 1840 he exhibited his first picture at the Salon, where, during 
successive years, most of his best works appeared in due course. 
By that time the great battle between classic and romantic 
masters had been fought and won. The victory had remained, as 
we all know, with the followers of Delacroix and of Rousseau, and 
Daubigny was one of those who reaped the harvest and shared the 
laurels of the hard-fought fight. But his art, less subtle than 
that of Corot, less complex in its aims than that of Rousseau, 
appealed at once to a large circle, and was from the first popular. 
And he was fortunate enough to find himself in easy circumstances 
while still a young man, and able to gratify his taste for river 
scenery by travelling up and down the Seine and Oise, and visiting 
different parts of France. He built himself a house-boat, called 
Le Bottin, and from this floating studio he painted most of the 
pictures which are now at the Goupil Gallery. In this way he some- 
times journeyed by river as far as Rouen, but he still loved his own 
Oise best ; and his common practice was to go up to Pont de l’Arche 
and then down to Conflans, casting anchor and painting in any 
spot which took his fancy. In 1860 he built his charming country 
house at Anvers, one of the loveliest spots on the banks of the Oise, 
and, with Corot and his fellow artists to help him, soon made 
himself an ideal artist home. Happy in his art and in his family 
life, happier still in his keen sensibility to beauty and passionate 
love of nature, Daubigny was to be envied both as an artist and as 
aman. His talent met with full recognition both abroad and at 
home. He won a first-class medal in 1858, and was decorated with 
the Legion of the Honour six years afterwards. In the Exhibition 
of 1867 he again received the Médaille d’Honneur, and in the 
Exposition Centennale de |’Art Frangais at the Exhibition of 1889, 
a splendid array of his works was presented. Twice over, once 
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in 1866, and again during the troubles of the Commune, Daubigny 
came to England, and received great kindness from the President 
of the Academy and from Mr. H. F. Wells, R.A., who is the owner 
of a fine moonlight study in the Bond Street collection. He painted 
a good deal on the Thames and in Holland ; but as soon as peace 
was restored went back to his beloved Oise with renewed delight. 
The admiration which he had always felt for Corot deepened in 
these last years of his life, and in the works of this period the 
older painter’s influence is strongly marked. Corot, on his part, 
thought highly of Daubigny’s art, and was a constant visitor at 
Auvers up to the day of his death. When Corot died in 1875, 
Daubigny’s health was already failing, but his work showed no 
signs of weakness, and he painted on with ever-increasing joy in 
the study of nature till his death three years afterwards. As he 
lay dying his thoughts turned once more to the man who had been 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, and his last words were, 
** Adieu, I am going up on high, to see if le bon ami Corot has 
found me any new motifs for landscapes.” 

Yet if Daubigny owes much to Corot, he owes even more to 
Constable, with whom his work shows, perhaps, greater affinity 
than any other French artist. Many of these riverside scenes, 
with dark masses of foliage, reedy banks, and cottage roofs gleam- 
ing in the sunlight, might come from the Stour valley. Others 
again are touched with a more tender poetry, and a sense of deep 
restfulness, which is all the master’s own. He is the painter of 
grey mornings, of dewy woods, and misty eventides, but above 
all, of clear running water and winding streams. Not in vain had 
he watched the smooth surface of the swift-gliding Oise from the 
deck of Le Bottin—the boat which figures in the foreground of 
so many of these pictures. No one has ever more perfectly 
rendered the clear transparency of smooth flowing water. Nowhere 
else do we see the ripples sparkling in the sunshine as in that 
fair view of Mantes, with the cathedral towers rising darkly 
against the saffron sky; or, again, in that Summer Eve, where 
one lonely poplar rises from the quiet shore, and a flood of orange 
light bathes bank and stream. 

Unluckily it must be owned Daubigny did not always maintain 
so high a level of excellence as he has here attained. That 
he is an unequal master is no doubt true, and even in the 
present collection we find several instances of weakness and of 
careless painting, especially in the sea-pieces. But here, again, 
he recovers himself at times, and the true Daubigny is present in 
that Marine, with the solitary house on the desolate beach, and 
the sun dropping, a fiery red ball, over the milky blue of the 
waves. ‘Two fine instances of the moonlight scenes in which he 
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excelled are in the present exhibition. Both are large canvases, of 
a size unusual for Daubigny. In one, the moon rising from a bank 

of fleecy clouds floods the heavens with sudden light, revealing the 

smoke curling up from cottage roofs, and the sheep closely packed 

together in the fold hard by. In the other, a lad is driving a 
flock of sheep over a broad stretch of moorland, under the full ' 
harvest moon which throws its solemn glory over the waste. 
The loneliness of the wide plain, with its marshy pools of water 
glimmering white in the moonlight, the deep sense of stillness, of 
far-reaching space and calm, make this Retour du Troupeau, 
which Daubigny painted in the last year of his life, one of his 
greatest and most impressive pictures. It was sold last summer ? 
in the Secrétan collection, and, like so many other masterpieces 
of the French school, is now on its way to America. 


Juuia M. Apy. 
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COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS AND THEIR 
PREVENTION. 


THE loss of nearly two hundred and fifty lives by explosions of fire- 
damp in the South Wales coal district within the period of one 
short month once more directs public attention to the precarious 
character of the coal-mining industry as far as the safety of the 
men is concerned; for in spite of efficient inspection, thorough 
ventilation, and the use of safety-lamps, wholesale catastrophes 
continue to occur at irregular intervals, and the labours of the 
last Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of explosions and 
a means of prevention for the same appear to have been very much 
in vain; science has been unable authoritatively to declare a 
remedy for the terrible evil. Thus in South Wales we find that 
forty-eight calamitous accidents have appeared in forty-four years, 
involving the loss of thousands of lives; and there is the humi- 
liating consciousness that we are no nearer to a solution of the 
life-saving problem than we were two generations ago. Bearing 
this obstinate fact in mind the writer is impelled to offer with great 
diffidence to the world at large, but more particularly to those 
whom it may directly concern, a remedial suggestion of a simple 
and elementary nature, yet fraught with deep and radical conse- 
quences if the observation is founded on a true basis. It is, perhaps, 
not too much to assert that if ever a complete immunity from 
explosion in coal-mines is discovered it will be through the appli- 
cation of some extremely simple law of nature whereby the 
dangerous union of gases may be entirely prevented. For in spite 
of stringent regulations, reckless miners—deadened by habitude 
to a sense of danger—will smoke, or unlock their lamps, in the 
most inflammable mines, and periodical accidents from fire-damp 
are bound to occur so long as the explosive elements are generated 
in the workings. No system of ventilation yet devised—even with 
the most powerful fans—is capable of preventing the accumulation 
of gases, and the insidious enemy remains to be eradicated. The 
recent explosion at Morfa, South Wales, where eighty-seven lives 
were lost, proves the accuracy of these assertions. The very day 
preceding the accident some of the men entertained suspicions as 
to the atmospheric condition of the pit; but after an official in- 
spection, the ventilation—all the apparatus being of the most 
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approved type—was declared to be thorough, and the state of the 
mine absolutely safe. One of the men whose body was recovered 
was found to have unlocked his lamp, and even since the Welsh 
disasters a miner in another inflammable pit in the same locality 
has been fined 20s. for having matches and a pipe in his posses- 
sion below ground. Can safety be anticipated under these 
conditions‘? Hardly so, we imagine. 

In order to form a just appreciation of the subtle danger to be 
avoided during the extraction of coal, it is necessary to consider 
briefly the precise conditions which engender an explosive atmo- 
sphere; and for this purpose some perfectly well-known and 
common-place facts must be barely stated. 

Carburetted hydrogen, the light gas emitted from the coal-seams 
in greater or less quantity in every mine, is not of itself explosive. 
Given off from the coal in a pure state it causes a flame brought 
into immediate contact either to burn blue or to be extinguished 
outright. The elasticity of the gas accounts for a tendency to 
accumulate upwards in the roof of the subterranean galleries. It 
is from this carburetted hydrogen in union with the artificially 
introduced atmospheric air, in the proportion of one to eight (eight 
of atmospheric air to one of hydrogen) that a highly inflammable 
compound is evolved, which in contact with a flame produces an 
explosion of fire-damp so-called. The heavy gas which lurks at 
the bottom of the workings, most experienced in deadly quantities 
when the ventilation of a coal-mine has been interrupted by an 
explosion, is carbonic acid, more familiarly known as “after- 
damp.” It is the great effort of ventilation to expel both these 
noxious gases; but the carburetted hydrogen, so liable to combine 
with the atmospheric air in dangerous proportions, is the ultimate 
source of difficulty. And, furthermore, it has been practically 
demonstrated by the experiments of Sir Frederick Abel—undertaken 
for the last Royal Commission on mining explosions—that the 
floating particles of coal-dust necessarily present in mines 
materially aggravate the inflammable tendencies of the explosive 
compound. 

Roughly stated, then, the special danger to be provided against 
in a coal mine is the union of carburetted hydrogen with the 
atmospheric air in the proportions ascertained to be explosive ; and 
also to diminish the amount of coal-dust usually contained in the 
atmosphere of the mines in excessive quantities. Hitherto, every 
remedy has been aimed rather at the protection of life from an 
existing danger than towards the elimination of the first cause. It 
is manifest that in the future, scientific research should be directed 
towards one point, viz. the prevention of the explosive union of 
gases. 
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And, it may be asked, is such a discovery within the possibilities 
of physical science? It may be so. He would be a bold man who, 
in these days of the storage of electric force or the transmission of 
sound to distant places, would deny the contingent possibilities of 
any adaptation of natural means to the uses of his fellow- 
creatures. 

It has been distinctly shown that atmospheric fluctuations 
exercise a powerful influence in the release of carburetted 
hydrogen, even in the deepest mines. The fact was recognized in 
the Mines Act, 1872, by the insertion of a clause compelling the 
proprietors of all coal-mines to keep a barometric record each and 
every day. Changes in the density of the air above have a subtle 
influence in the coal seams below. In the great colliery districts 
it has become customary for the daily papers to give warnings to 
the miners when any marked increase or decrease in barometric 
pressure renders accumulations or sudden rushes of inflammable 
gas probable. Ventilation must then be more carefully attended 
to, and the union of carburetted hydrogen with atmospheric air 
especially guarded against. The increase of danger at such 
periods is generally admitted, and our own experience leads to the 
conclusion that certain seasons of the year, as might be expected 
if changes in the density of the air and the escape of gases 
from the coal have any affinity, are more dangerous than others. 
If the rapid changes in the density of the atmosphere do bear a 
direct relation to the expansion of gases below, the excess of 
deficiency in moisture may be the cause of displacement of sub- 
terranean gases in a coal mine. 

There are several weighty arguments in favour of this conten- 
tion, which have been repeatedly noticed by Mr. W. Galloway and 
others in connection with the normal conditions of coal-mines. 
Some years ago Mr. Galloway remarked—in a lecture, we believe, 
delivered at the Royal Institution—that out of the many hundreds 
of mines with which he was acquainted, not a single damp mine 
has suffered from a severe explosion, while in dry mines accidents 
have continually happened. This is precisely the result that 
might be anticipated; in a mine with a dry atmosphere the air 
would be more rarified and liable to admit a mixture of carbu- 
retted hydrogen, whereas in a naturally moist mine the reverse 
would be the case. In making his observation it should be stated 
that Mr. Galloway was drawing rather a different deduction from 
the phenomena; his experiments related to the dangers of coal- 
dust dispersed in a mine. Lyell and Faraday had, some thirty 
years before, in an official report on Colliery Explosions, written 
as follows :—‘‘It is not to be supposed that fire-damp is the only 
cause of explosions; coal-dust’ swept by the rush of wind and 
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flame from the floor, roof, and walls of the mine, would instantly 
take fire and burn if there were oxygen enough in the air to support 
its combustion.” These observations are correct enough, but 
they appear to convey but half truths. Surely it is the absence 
of moisture in the air which not only allows particles of dust to 
float, but which also directly contributes to a dangerous union of 
gases. Coal-dust per se will hardly render a mine explosive, unless 
the inflammable gases are previously blending with the oxygen of 
the air in fiery proportions, but it may accelerate the process of 
union. 

So infallible is the rule with regard to damp or dry mines being 
safe from explosion or highly inflammable, that it may be 
asserted the danger lies only in the one class of mines ; mines with 
a naturally damp atmosphere are practically safe from fire-damp. 
In South Wales a few years back two parallel galleries existed at 
the same level below the surface, actually communicating one 
with the other by a lateral tunnel. The one working was perfectly 
safe, the atmosphere always being moist; the other was known to 
be constantly explosive, and always dry. The fact was established 
by a mining engineer, whose name is not unknown amongst 
geologists of the present day. Probably if the whole number of 
coal-mines in Great Britain were tabulated, every pit in which 
it is necessary to use safety-lamps would be found to have a dry 
atmosphere. The evidence in favour of this assertion is over- 
whelming ; it cannot be ignored. 

The deduction from these premises is somewhat obvious. Let 
it be once fairly established that dry mines are dangerous, and, 
conversely, that damp mines are safe, and a logical conclusion is 
almost forced on the mind. Make your dry mine moist by 
artificial means, in order to prevent the inflammable union of 
gases; at any rate, test the value of the suggestion to discover if 
it embodies a true principle, accidentally stumbled upon by an 
independent worker in the field of inquiry. False or true, the 
hint is given for what it is worth. 

In the laboratory an experiment might be made on the following 
lines. Given an explosive mixture of atmospheric air and car- 
buretted hydrogen, enclosed in a suitable vessel. If the intro- 
duction of a jet of steam would render the product innocuous, we 
contend that the theoretical proof of an assertion would be fairly 
demonstrated ; the next step would be to apply the experiment of 
the laboratory to an enlarged and practical field of inquiry. 

In a mine, it may be urged with reason, that the cost of steam 
must render its introduction on so large a scale prohibitive. If so, 
an ample supply of running water is the alternative; the very 
water which is often pumped out of a mine might be economized 
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for the purpose. In one of the annual reports from the Derbyshire 
coal-fields, the inspector, Mr. Evans, actually recommended that 
the walls of the mines should be frequently drenched with water ; 
the necessity for moisture evidently commended itself to his 
judgment, although it was merely for the purpose of allaying the 
particles of coal-dust. 

A very serious question in the management of collieries and the 
welfare of miners at once arises if moisture can be proved to- 
counteract the explosive combination of gases. We believe it is 
a fact that the entire ventilation of coal-mines is based upon the 
forcible introduction of incessant currents of air either by draught 
furnaces or by means of fans. In the former case the atmosphere 
thus obtained is not only extra dry in itself, but well calculated to 
dry the floors, walls, and roofs of a mine, at the same time having 
a tendency to spread dust. 

The following description taken from one of the annual reports 
of the Government Inspectors fairly explains the methods of venti- 
lation in vogue in a coal-mine. The current of air is maintained 
in pit by two furnaces, each 4} feet wide, with 6-feet bars 
placed near to the bottom of pit No.1. The total quantity of air 
introduced averages 40,000 cubit feet per minute. Tested ona 
certain day by the anemometer, the quantity might be even larger. 
The air is distributed as follows: about 16,000 feet pass down the 
main coal dook, a certain amount of leakage being permitted to 
pass through the screens on the various branch roads leading off 
on either side. The air reaching the bottom of the dook is split 
up right and left, passing up the working faces. That on the one 
side, after ventilating the places there, is joined by another current 
of 6,500 cubic feet, passing from the bottom pit. The other split 
current, diverted in the opposite direction, is united with another 
inrush of air; the circuit of the pit is thus completed. The cubic 
volume of air, it will be observed, is dependent on the drying fur- 
naces; moisture is practically excluded. One contention is that 
explosive conditions are generated in corresponding ratio to the 
increase of dryness, and that the same volume of atmospheric air 
introduced in a saturated state would be far more effectual in 
arresting a dangerous union of gases. It is the naturally dry 
mines, however, which require particular attention; for, as has 
been stated, the explosions always take place in collieries which 
can be classed under this head. 

We earnestly commend this suggestion to the notice of H.M. 
Colliery Inspectors. Damp mines being invariably free from 
explosive compounds, and dry mines notoriously dangerous, is 
there not a serious risk involved in the drying character of the 
present system of ventilation? The means devised for expelling 
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the foul air may possibly, on these grounds, increase the very 
danger it is supposed to obviate. There is a distinct possibility 
that if the currents of air forced into a mine could be moistened 
—saturated underground, so to speak—explosions might be vastly 
decreased in number and extent. 

The fluctuations in the conditions of a coal-mine are so singu- 
larly rapid that weather changes must in some measure account 
for the variation. A man may smoke his pipe one day in a mine 
without blowing himself and companions to another world; 
whereas, on another occasion, the conditions of the air forbid his 
indulgence without the risk of an awful penalty which is, alas! too 
frequently paid. 

From the year 1857 to 1877 there were sixty-three great colliery 
explosions involving the loss of several thousands of valuable lives. 
These accidents were distributed in the different months as 
follows :— 

Jan. - 5 April - 8 July - 4 Oct. - 8 
Feb. - 6 May - 1 August 2 Nov. - 7 
March 7 June - 4 Sept. - 3 Dec. - 13 

The year may be divided into two seasons: the one when settled 
weather may be expected, and the other a more stormy season, 
when rapid changes of temperature and great oscillations of the 
barometer occur. Tested by this rule, we have forty-six explosions 
in tempestuous months, and only seventeen in the summer : that is 
during a period of twenty years. Can this be mere coincidence ? 
The release of carburetted hydrogen is facilitated by the increase 
or decrease of pressure from without; but, as we have seen, the 
danger is aggravated only in the naturally dry mines. Many 
mines are safe at all times, and the use of naked lights is absolutely 
devoid of risk. To those colliery proprietors, however, who own 
inflammable mines, and who anxiously await a discovery which 
shall destroy the explosive forces, we appeal directly for a hearing. 
Saturate your dry mines in order to discover whether the abundance 
of moisture will not utterly eradicate the accumulation of explosive 
gases, the experiment can but fail; if, on the other hand, a truth 
of deep import to the mining industry is embodied in the sugges- 
tion, With the contingent means of saving life to an incalculable 
extent, the initial expenditure would be nobly invested for the 
amelioration of our toiling fellow-creatures. Right or wrong in 
the conclusions arrived at, the enunciation of the principle— 
apparently so simple—here indicated, is the result of fifteen years’ 
observation and thought ; and we entertain a growing conviction 
that future generations of miners will owe their increased safety to 
the application of moisture to dry—and therefore dangerous— 
mines. 
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The singular infatuation of miners with regard to their rooted 
aversion to the use of safety-lamps was forcibly illustrated by the 
examination of one of the men at a recent inquest in South Wales. 
In spite of the appalling disaster of the previous week he would 
prefer to enter the workings again witha naked lamp. He argued 
in this way. The greater danger to the individual in a coal-mine 
arises from falls of the roof, whereby a man is crushed to death. 
The safety-lamp sheds such a dim light that it is impossible to 
detect the danger in time to escape; with a naked light it is often 
possible to anticipate the fall. The protected lamp, he says, is 
admirable in the midst of fiery gases, but these should be dis- 
persed by means of ventilation; the brighter light is of most 
value to his own requirements. This is but one example from 
thousands that might be cited showing the extreme difficulties that 
exist in the enforcement of the Mines Regulations Act, and affords 
one more reason why the remedy against fire-damyp, to be effectual, 
must be more than preventive against an existing danger ; it must 
destroy the primary cause itself. The witness just quoted was 
partially right in his view of the case. Explosion from fire-damp 
is not the only cause of disaster in coal-mines. For example, in a 
single year—1878—out of 1,413 lives sacrificed in collieries, only 
583 were due to fire-damp explosions; the rest were attributed to 
suffocation from after-damp, falls of roof, accidents with machinery, 
&c. Fire-damp, however, claims a great percentage of victims. 

In these few pages we have insisted chiefly on one point, the 
necessity for moistening the atmosphere of dry mines, the suggestion 
being founded on the simple fact that naturally damp mines are 
free from explosive danger, and that dry mines, on the contrary, 
are highly inflammable. The justification for harping somewhat 
on one string is the vital importance of the principle involved, 
and a modest hope that the simplicity of the idea may commend it 
to the notice of practical authorities connected with the coal 
industry. 

Time after time the details of horrible disasters and the heart- 
rending scenes at the pit mouth have forced the question before the 
public mind—Can nothing be done to save the lives of the thou- 
sands of bread-winners who perish in such awful suddenness ? 
And each time, as far as the writer is concerned, the same intuitive 
thought recurs to the mind, that abundant moisture is the key to 
the solution of a great problem which, so far, has baffled 
science. 


C. Parkinson. 
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THE YORKSHIRE DALESMAN. 


Taxe down the map of Yorkshire and note how the Pennine Hills 
lie along its western flank, say like a herring-bone, sending out 
long side ribs half across the county of broad acres. Bare, without 
even a shrub to break the sky-line; tame, one round-topped hill 
after another, these vast moors and fells are not beautiful; they 
are not even interesting; and yet few sights are more beautiful 
than the gorgeous colour of the deep-purple heather in full bloom, 
glinting with metallic lustre in the level rays of a westering sun, 
and few emotions are comparable to the sense of immensity that 
seizes hold of the mind and fills it with awe too deep for words, 
when standing on the summit of one of the same moors with 
nothing at your feet but billowy swell of ling and braken, nothing 
above but endless arch of sky; more impressive even than the 
view out at sea, for here is no motion, no lines of mast or rigging 
or bulwark to distract the mind, nothing but boundless stretch of 
space. Where, indeed, the limestone breaks through the pre- 
vailing millstone grit, you get occasional hints of grandeur in such 
bits as Gordale Scar and Malham Cove, or interesting spots like 
Clapham Caves ; but these are quite the exception. 

If the hills are monotonous and unlovely, the valleys between 
these herring-ribs are beautiful beyond description. It is as 
though a tide of richest verdure had flowed three-fourths up the 
hill-side, leaving a high-water mark where the barren heather 
begins, a mark so distinct that at one stride you may pass from 
meadow to moor. In the bottoms are rich meadows of greenest 
grass knee deep, well wooded too with oak and sycamore, beech 
and elm; higher up the birch and ash, and on the edge of the 
moors a fringe of rowan. Such are the West Riding dales, each 
with its river winding through, here in its upper reaches clear as 
crystal ; a few miles lower down the “mills” have turned these 
trout streams into rivers of veritable ink, wherewith ere now 
Royal Commission has written out its Report. A human tide, too, 
has surged up these dales, leaving there a folk that will mayhap 
repay a nearer acquaintance. To the making of our dalesman the 
Saxon has contributed but small share, if any. In build he is 
tall and sinewy, carrying no lumber; he has keen grey eyes, hair 
black as a raven. These characteristics he owes to his Norse fore- 
fathers, as also that sturdy, aggressive independence that unbonnets 
to no man and calls no man “ Sir” or “ Master.”” He embodies 
the yearning of the Frisian of old, ‘‘ We will be free as the wind 
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that blows under heaven.” This same Norse forefather, when he 
had slain the Celtic lord of the soil, had the good sense to marry 
the Celtic widow; and to this Celtic strain his descendant is 
indebted for that shrewd eye to a bargain, that quick inventiveness 
and push which have transferred England’s centre of gravity from 
south to north. To her, too, he owes the never-failing mother 
wit and quiet humour which made Baring Gould say that every 
second Yorkshireman one meets is a character. 

Practical and matter-of-fact, he is entirely wanting in spiritual 
refinement ; no obstinate questionings of why or whither disquiet 
his soul; poetry he cannot beat into ploughshare or weave into 
cloth ; high art has one solitary effect on him: it shocks his sober 
home sense of decency ; religion will not interfere with his getting 
on in the world, and a most physical world he finds it. This 
deficiency on the imaginative side saves the dalesman from cruelty 
and superstition. The commonest dale name for the enemy of 
mankind is “the old lad,” a homely, nay kindly, touch that 
hardly bespeaks much fear. Witch drowning was never a favourite 
pastime with him ; the only unseen dread that touches him is one 
that touches his pocket, the evil eye that strikes his cattle with 
barrenness and his child with fits. His speech is a like compound 
of Celtic and Norse, almost as pure as when the heathen Dane 
harried the land. 

But he is fast passing away ; like another Frankenstein, his own 
creation is devouring him. His children are thrall to the factory 
his genius has called into being, his speech is contemned and 
interdicted by the School Board, the product of one of his foster 
sons. Between them these two agencies are taking from him his 
physical freedom and mental raciness, and reducing all to one 
uniform mediocrity, that in another thirty years will leave the 
dalesman an uninteresting, conventional respectability. 

Would that some Sacer Vates could arise ere too late and paint 
him for us in his joys and sorrows, at his feasts, and when following 
his dead to their last home, with his strange, nervous dialect often 
embodying a whole story in a single word, his gleams of rich 
humour, his power of quick retort. Faintly to outline what a 
wondrous page in folk-lore this would be, the present writer 
purposes to transfer you for half an hour into one of the dale- 
parishes stretching across the valley, which here trends west by 
south ; from crest to crest, say twelve miles across, from heather to 
heather not more than three; millstone grit the normal formaticn, 
with asuspicion of coalshale at the south-east verge, and of lime- 
stone on the north-west limit. Through the middle runs a most 
winding river, clear and strong flowing. In spring the melted 
snows from many a mighty fell and broad moorland fill its banks 
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to their utmost rim, ten feet above the summer level; at each bend 
this mighty rush of water has scooped out a deep basin far below 
the ordinary river bed, forming holes of unknown depth, round 
which, evenin summer, a strong current swirls and eddies with a 
force against which even a skilful swimmer would be helpless. 
Between, the bed is even and smooth, the willows on either bank 
dip to the water’s edge, and countless fish abound, trout, perch, 
roach, eel, and pike, and many a dalesman is a cunning angler ; 
good, too, at night lines. 

The river cuts the parish in two in more senses thanone. On the 
north bank the gorse and lady’s-finger are quite common ; neither 
is ever found on the southern side. On the north, farming is the 
only industry, no factory (‘‘ mills,” they are called by the natives) 
seems able to thrive ; on the south the mills provide nearly the 
sole employment. The folk on the south bank took life with an 
earnestness unknown to their brethren on the sunnier slope, and 
the unerring shibboleth between them was the definite article, to 
which the southerner gave the aspirate, the northerner the tenue 
contraction, so that, e.g. ‘‘ The old man ”’ became on the one hand 
‘th’ owd man,” on the other “t’?owd man.” Another difference 
was the religious question. Among the farming people, the State 
Church ruled supreme ; among the handicraftsmen, I doubt if a 
single Churchman could be found. Here the Calvinist was the 
type; not anew-type Baptist, but the real old upright and down- 
right high and dry Calvinist, who with unmoved front condemned 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind to unending torment. 

The farmer comes before the artisan in the upward roll of 
evolution, and I cannot do better than follow this natural order. 
The dale farmer is possessed of physical strength and endurance 
beyond the belief of any one unacquainted with him, and on the 
northern slope big Tom Smith was a farmer I have often seen, 
who was famed for lusty strength. On one occasion a load of 
turnips not making its appearance at the barn as soon as he 
expected, Tom started off to see what caused the delay. The 
weather had been wet, and consequently the ground was miry; 
the cart was found up to the axle in the mud, horse and 
man at their wits’ end. ‘‘Get out o’ the way, man,” was 
Tom’s greeting. At a single effort, he lifted the cart and its load 
out of the rut and set it on firmer ground. As a show of strength, 
he would lift a sack of flour, 240 lbs., from the ground with his 
teeth. These same teeth were, I suspect, the source of our dales- 
man’s strength, for he is nothing if not a trencherman. This 
Tom was one of six brothers; so energetic and overflowing with 
animal force were they that not a chair in the father’s kitchen had 
more than two legs—the greater part but one—for sitting was 
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simply an impossibility with them; they must be tilting up and 
twirling about in a manner that would speedily reduce our 
modern-made chair to matchwood. As it was clearly little use 
buying new ones, they were between meals carefully propped 
against the kitchen walls. At meal times in came the sons, 
each seized one, and with the skill that comes of constant practice, 
balanced himself on its one leg the while he ate. I must except 
from my statement two chairs in the kitchen; the mother’s 
rocking-chair was sacred from their profanation, from feciings of 
genuine reverence; so, too, was the father’s, bri for quite a 
different reason. That chair; how shall I begin to describe it ? 
It stood eight or nine feet high, it would weigi: yerhaps a hundred- 
weight and a half; it had no legs, the bottom being a huge square 
box, the receptacle of the family linen—no draught could get at 
one’s legs and feet beneath that seat; overhead was a chest of 
drawers, surmounted by an entablature; the back was a broad 
oak plank, the two sides were two more planks; within its recess 
a couple of lovers in our degenerate days might safely breathe into 
each others ears that new world-old tale without attracting much 
notice. This ponderous structure is known as the “ coup” chair ; 
whence either the name or the thing, I have often wondered. Any- 
how, it is wonderfully cosy, spite of its ugliness. Well, one 
harvest time the farmer hired extra hands to win the corn, and 
after due deliberation the good housewife decided that six plum- 
puddings would meet the necessities of the case. Here allow me 
a word anent our dalesman’s diet. Breakfast and supper consist 
solely of oatmeal porridge and plenty of milk. A doctor once 
tried to establish a practice in the parish, but was soon starved 
out, saying as he left us that such like folk need no doctor, for 
each morning they apply a hot poultice inside the stomach, and 
another at night, and are never ailing. The Saxon’s “roast 
beef” has passed into the language, as also his ‘“‘ poor man’s 
beer,” but as far as the dales are concerned they are misleading. 
Pudding is the sheet anchor at dinner here; it is invariably 
served first, the beef and peas, or better, broad beans, are well 
enough as a kind of ornamental flourish at the end; and, in fact, 
beef stands low in the scale; ham and eggs would always be pre- 
ferred to it, or bacon and beans, or “ stirabout,” 7.e. oatmeal 
porridge, boiled in several inches of bacon gravy-fat. But 
pudding; plum-pudding, suet-pudding, apple-pudding, and all 
other kinds of real, substantial pudding, are the dalesman’s 
prandial mainstay. For drink he has plenty of beautiful, soft, 
delicious water, and for fermented liquor his wife brews him the 
smallest of small beers, which even a lively imagination cannot 
endow with harmful properties. 
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Behold, then, the six puddings served up, steaming hot, as the 
sons enter; first to dinner as they had been first up and down 
the corn-field all the morning. Imagine, too, the anxious house- 
wife’s consternation when each son coolly helped himself to a 
whole pudding nolens volens. By the time the men were seated 
there was nothing left worth living for, and we may conclude 
that afternoon found them much further behindhand than morn- 
ing had. The father was at least of equal prowess with the sons. 
One winter night he was suffering from a severe cold, and, under 
influence of the intense depression that often accompanies it, sent 
for the parish clerk to come and make his will. Duly arrived, that 
functionary found the old gentleman seated before a roaring fire, 
too hoarse to speak. At his elbow stood a bowl of treacle posset, 
so huge that the clerk, accustomed though he was to a dalesman’s 
supper, stood aghast, and, under pretence of making a new pen, 
awaited the end, concluding that if he finished such a bolus he 
would certainly be dead before morning. The will had to be made. 
Early next morning the worthy yeoman was ploughing, blithe as 
a lark, and disposed to crack a joke over the will-making of the 
previous evening. ‘ Stuff a cold” had answered once more. This 
capacity for putting away good food is universal, as anyone can 
testify that has seen a tea-fight in a Craven village. 

The average dale farmer went to church thrice in his life; 
when he was christened, when he was married, when he was 
buried. Of these, twice was he carried thither; the other time 
his wife made him go. To one of these churchmen the fates were 
unkind; he had to put in an extra visit under these circum- 
stances :—He was the eldest son, and one brother, as he grew to 
man’s estate, developed a weak intellect, or perhaps he only 
failed to develop a strong one; however that may be, to him, too, 
arose the star that ‘‘ hath no setting,” in shape of a buxom farm 
wench, and the banns were to he published next Sunday. Dan's 
alarmed vision conjured up a gloomy picture of a shiftless brother 
and large family, whose needs would be a constant drain on his 
pockets. The crisis admitted of no delay; his suit of bottle-green 
was hunted up from the depths of the oaken chest, where it had 
lain since his wedding-day (no wonder that ‘ cloth wore so well ” 
in those days !), and toasted a week at the kitchen-fire; for your 
dalesman will stand no nonsense about the “airing” of his 
clothes. On Sunday the cows were milked at some unearthly 
hour, the green donned, and Dan walked down to church in good 
time, entered, and took a seat in the middle of the pew nearest 
the reading-desk, squarely facing the parson. There were some 
six or seven couples to be “ asked out”’ that morning, and brother 
Bill’s came last; but no such trifling arrangement troubled the 
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worthy soul. No sooner was the phrase uttered, “I publish,” &c., 
than Dan matched it with ‘I forbid that; and for a few minutes 
there ensued a formal dialogue in church; Dan forbade the lot. 
At the finish he was had into the vestry, and his reasons re- 
quired. The plea, of course, was that Bill was non compos mentis. 
I think the parson had the best of it. Bill was summoned before 
him, and tested ; he managed to count from one to twenty, a feat 
which the parson pronounced quite sufficient to qualify anyone for 
marrying, and married they were accordingly. 

In addition to the power of eating and drinking, the dalesman 
is never wanting in practical mother-wit. Through the bottom of 
the valley ran a river, in the beginning of the century so tortuous 
in its course that the spring-floods never drained completely 
away, but formed in the centre of the parish a swamp, the home 
of countless wild ducks and geese, visited every summer by flights 
of herons; in winter a magnificent skating-ground. As will be 
readily understood, its area varied greatly between winter flood 
and summer drought. The margin between the two levels pro- 
duced nothing but a very coarse kind of grass—in fact, almost a 
reed, which no cattle would eat; hence, it was a constant eye- 
sore to the farmers, who consulted, and decided to have the river 
straightened and the marsh drained. There was evidence before 
a Select Committee of Lords, and one of the farmers most in- 
terested was called. The morning he started for town, he pro- 
ceeded to the spot and filled two sacks with grass, one with the reed 
from the swamp, the other with good fodder-grass from an ad- 
joining field, and took them with him. Arrived within the House, 
his speech was brief. Spreading out the contents of his two sacks 
on the floor, he said: ‘‘ This grass I cut myself yesterday morning 
from two adjoining fields, for which I pay the same rent. Now, 
tell me, does the river want cutting or no?” Needless to say, he 
won his point. 

But the dalesman’s wit sometimes halts; he is plagued with 
what he calls ‘‘ after-wit,” as was the good farmer who used to 
tell, with great enjoyment, how he once over-reached himself. 
He was buying wool in Leicestershire, and while he and the 
grower were packing up the purchase in the barn, Ben couldn’t 
keep his eyes off a pile of cream cheeses in acorner. The farmer’s 
back was turned an instant; the cheeses looked more tempting 
than ever. Quick as thought, Ben slipped one into the wool-sheet, 
and by the time the farmer turned round again, had buried it 
several fleeces deep. He only wished the farmer would turn his 
back again, if only for half a minute; not, as you may imagine, to 
acquire another cheese, but to take out the one already appro- 
priated, for no sooner was the deed done than our worthy 
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recollected that when the sheet was filled it would have to be 
weighed, when he would have to pay 15d. or 16d. a lb. for a 
cheese he could have bought in open market for 7d. or 8d. He 
never tried to steal cheese again. 

The one article of dress of which our dale farmer was proud 
was home-knitted, ribbed hose, showing the full contour of leg 
below his knee-breeches, and disappearing into low shoes. The 
young bucks spent Sunday mornings, after the cattle were settled, 
in visiting one another’s farmhouses in clean hosen and buckled 
shoes, comparing crops and gathering sufficient store of news and 
gossip to last the week. One of these sparks coming home later 
than usual from one of the Sunday services was met at the croft 
gate by one of his sisters, who queried, ‘‘ Why, Abram, wherever 
hasta been?” Then with quick woman’s glance spying something 
wrong, added, ‘“‘ And with such a big hole in thy stocking, too! ” 
“Yes,” came the callous reply ; ‘‘I have been round to The Hither 
Slack, the Park Grange, the Tar Toppin ”—mentioning half a dozen 
farmhouses containing likely eligible young men—‘“ just to show 
them what kind of housewives we breed here.” 

Of course our farmer has occasional difficulties with his wife, 
and as a rule gets over her with a quiet practical joke. 

Thus, one good soul was so careful of the firewood that the 
week’s home-made bread was always underdone. Remonstrance 
proving vain, the yeoman had a huge load of wood collected in the 
far close, dropping no hint as to its destination. Next baking day 
he went out as usual after breakfast, and as usual the wife set. 
about kneading, unconscious of impending ill. Judge of her 
surprise when, half an hour later, up drew one of the farm waggons 
driven by her husband in person, and accompanied by two hinds, 
grinning from ear to ear, who forthwith began to pile the logs 
upon the kitchen floor. ‘I am afraid, Mary my lass, your oven 
doesn’t draw so very well, so to-day I am going to stay at home 
and fire up for you.” With imperturbable good humour he reached 
down his pipe and leaden tobacco jar, and between pipes stoked 
the oven the livelong day, till the wife, poor soul, declared she was 
fairly melted. 

At the finish, he said it was quite a load off his mind; he had 
feared the oven would have to be re-set, but he found that all it 
wanted was a little more firewood. 

Another farmhouse had the good fortune to stand on the main 
road leading from one village to another, and in consequence had 
a goodly share of passers by, especially on Sundays. Good 
fortune the wife at least considered it, for on that day she dwelt in 
the parlour free from washing, churning, brewing, and baking, 
and found inspiration in watching the wayfarers pass. Whenever 
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a fresh face came within ken, she hailed to the window whatever 
other member of the family happened to be present, to inquire 
who it was. Such a course of procedure was most exasperating 
when the other occupant chanced to be her husband, whose Sunday 
was differentiated from other days by a long nap on the sofa before 
dinner, and a longer one after. When the yearly feast came round, 
and brought a wonderful frequency of visitors, explosion point was 
reached. 

He had done his duty manfully all the morning, had been 
disturbed once or twice over dinner, had just finished that meal 
at length, and settled himself for his nap, when again the call 
resounded, ‘‘ Why, John, whoever can this be ?”’ 

John quietly stepped to the door, and hailed the stranger. ‘‘ Hey, 
lad, here!” 

The man stopped. ‘‘ Come in, lad, and have a bit of dinner.” 
The offer was accepted of course. Dinner finished, John said, 
** Now, lad, my wife here wants to know who thou art, where thou 
livest, and how much money thou hast in t’ bank.” He had 
peace the rest of the day. 

As I have said our dale farmer was not a very regular church- 
goer, but, as with everything else, if adverse circumstances forced 
him thither, he didn’t do it by halves. The new parson offended 
the ratepayers by his extravagance with the church rates, and - 
the facility with which he got into debt. The leading farmers 
accordingly met and sought a Jonah, by whose sacrifice their lives 
might be spared. Ata vestry meeting of portentous dimensions, 
Jonah was elected people’s warden to keep the parson straight. 
His task he accomplished, and within the year had wiped out all 
arrears, but I suspect neither parson nor people were duly thank- 
ful; the former had been submitted to more snubbing and lecturing 
than he ever dreamed the human frame capable of enduring, while 
the congregation had been scandalized by a churchwarden doing 
all the collecting himself, deliberately overhauling each one’s 
contribution, and if it didn’t tally with his rank and means 
saying out aloud, “‘ Now come, I must have some more from you,” 
and waiting till he got more, meanwhile keeping up a mighty 
shaking and rattling of the collecting box. 

Picture to yourself the interior of a dale’s farmhouse on a 
Christmas morning. The homestead is substantially built of the 
clean freestone of the district, and consists of scullery, kitchen, 
parlour, and best parlour in succession, each the full width of the 
building, an arrangement which dispenses with the need of 
architect. Between the two parlours runs a hall with a grand 
entrance, used only on the most solemn occasions, a wedding or a 
funeral. The door is painted white, and the doorstep is spotlessly 
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clean. Beyond, a green door opens directly into the kitchen, 
“house” it is always called. The whole front of the building is 
covered with jessamine, honeysuckle, and rose, which last summer 
filled the air with fragrance and hid the walls beneath a veil of 
flowers; and now are only less beautiful beneath their load of 
snow, that outlines each twig and spine with delicate crystal 
pencilling. In front is the garden of quite old-fashion stamp, 
wherein in homely growth, roses and gooseberry bushes, hollyhocks. 
and currants, dahlias and peas mingle together in friendly confu- 
sion. Around runs a border sacred to the womenkind, prodigal 
with daisies, auriculas, bachelors’ buttons, larkspur, columbine, . 
solomon’s seal, and sweetbrier, now desolate-looking enough, though 
beneath the snow is wealth of snowdrop and crocus ready to 
blossom with the new year—stars of hope and faith for the summer 
that is to be—to be followed a little later by daffodil, hyacinth and 
primrose. 

Alongside the garden-walk runs a row of giant elms and ash, 
gemmed and studded with the fairy rime as are the small diamond 
panes of parlour and kitchen alike. Inside, the “‘ house”’ floor of 
freestone flags is spotlessly clean ; along the wall opposite the door 
ranges a chest of carved oak, black with age; above it the plate- 
rack is heavy with pewter plates and dishes which shine like 


.burnished silver. Under the long mullioned window runs the 


heavy farm table, with that marvellous top of sycamore wood, at 
once the pride and torture of the housewife, for the slightest stain 
of beer or gravy will leave an indelible mark on its immaculate 
surface. At present it is garnished with a cheese and an enor- 
mous spice cake, while at the fire is a big saucepan ready to 
concoct mulled ale, for this is Christmas morning, and everyone 
who has been near the farm for the past twelvemonth will come to 
receive his ‘“‘ Christmas-pot” of spice-cake, cheese, and mulled 
ale, down to the itinerant vendor of buttons and tape, and the boy 
who last month came to “ beg off” (ask pardon) for cutting down 
the holly tree in the home plantation, wherewith to make knurs 
for the good old manly game of ‘‘knur and spell.” Through the 
open door comes the faint chime of the Christmas bells, and the 
elder daughters are out on their way to church. The tramp 
through the snow (for, somehow, in those days Christmas never 
lacked plenty of snow) will send the blood tingling through their 
young veins, and send a redder tint into their rosy cheeks. 

Besides the roaring fire that blazes half up the chimney sits the 
farmer in the “coup” chair, pipe in hand, and a leaden tobacco- 
jar at his elbow. His keen grey eyes light up with pleasure as 
he watches the miscellaneous company having their Christmas- 
pots (I do not like the name; believe me, it is not half as nice as 
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is the custom), and cracking a joke with each one, the same jokes 
that his grandfathers cracked with their grandfathers. All at 
once, through the frosty air rings out sweet and full ‘‘ Christians, 
Awake,” or ‘‘ Rejoice, ye Tenants of the Earth,” or ‘‘ While Shep- 
herds,” sung in perfect tune and time, with a fulness and delicacy 
of execution unsurpassed anywhere, by a score of dale voices; and 
no dalesman but isa born musician. There is accompaniment, 
too, of violin, hautbois, and flute; and the farmer follows each 
movement with heightened enjoyment. These are the Christmas 
singers; several bands of them have tramped the countryside 
the night through, and now revisit the homesteads by daylight. 
As soon as the sounds die away, the muffled tread of feet comes 
up the path and they file into the kitchen unasked, sure of a 
hearty welcome and also sound criticism of their performance. 
The yeoman will tell them within a few minutes at what time 
of night he heard them outside, and will frankly compare their 
“tune” and “time” with that of the other companies who 
honoured him with a visit. Then comes the indispensable spice- 
cake and cheese, together with something more negotiable over a 
bank-counter, and then they pass out, leaving their foot-prints on 
the shining sanded floor. 

They have scarcely gone ere another patter of feet brings the 
‘*Mummers,”’ a relic of the miracle play of the Middle Ages; a 
dozen village boys with tin swords by their sides, and paper 
helmets on their heads. They form a ring upon the floor, into 
which steps the Prelude: ‘‘ Room, room, brave gallants; give us 
room to sport,” &c. 

This ended, out steps another, flourishing his sword. “I am 
Sc. George, that noble champion bold,’ who defies to mortal 
combat any member of creation. This brings up ‘‘ Hector,’ whose 
“head is made of iron, and body made of steel,” relying upon 
which slightly uncommon bodily construction he accepts the 
challenge. St. George, it seems, will 

** Inch thee, and mince thee, and cut thee small as flies, 
And send thee o’er the seas to make mince pies. 


Mince pies hot, and mince pies cold, 
I’ll send thee to Black Sam, before thou ’rt ten days old.” 


They fight, and Hector is wounded. Then ensues an outcry 
for ‘‘ A doctor, a doctor; ten pounds for a doctor!’’ Fortunately, 
he is not far to seek, and asks what is the matter. ‘‘ My back is. 
wounded, and my heart’s confounded ; to be struck out of seven. 
senses into four-score, the like was never seen in Old England 
before.”’ 

The doctor is nowise abashed. Me has been into ‘“ Italy, 
Tittaly, High Germany, France, and Spain,” he carries ‘‘ crutches. 
for lame grass-hoppers, spectacles for blind mice, and plaisters for 
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broken-backed spiders.’””’ The wounded champion is cured in- 
stanter, and then the play closes with the Moral— 
Here come I, Devil Doubt; 
If you don’t give me money 
1’ll sweep you all out; 
Money I want, 
Money I crave, 
If you don’t give me money 
I'll sweep you all to the grave! 

He at all events is practical and to the point. 

The lads have had their innings; in the course of the morning 
the lasses will have theirs, with the “ wassail bough” of holly, 
laden with apples and oranges, and decked out with dolls and flags. 
This is carried from house to house, to the singing of the wassail 
song, a fine old English tune, and like all old English music, in 
the minor key. 

‘‘ Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green, 
Here we come a-wassailing 
So fair to be seen. 
So God bless you, and send you 
A happy New Year. 


We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbours’ children, 
Whom you have seen before. 
So God bless you, and send you 
A happy New Year. 


In our dalesman is ever a strong fibre of self-will, so obstinate 
that it passes often enough into mania, as the case of ‘‘Three 
Laps” will show. The present writer has spoken to numberless 
persons who knew the hero of the adventure quite well, and is 
fully convinced of its absolute truth. 

“Three Laps” was a well-to-do farmer, with a full share of 
stinginess. When about to treat himself to a new coat, he could 
not bring himself to buy sufficient cloth; and to the tailor who 
said he could not make a coat of it he replied, ‘‘Then make it 
with three laps”’ (coats in those days had four tails, or ‘‘ laps ”’). 
‘Three-lapped it was made, and “ Three Laps” was his name 
henceforth. Young Three Laps very sensibly fell in love with the 
daughter of the next farmer, and spite of squabbles between the 
two fathers, anent settlements, the banns were published and 
the wedding morning arrived. Young Hopefu! went to church in 
four tails, but no bride appeared. Her father, disgusted at the 
other’s selfishness, had persuaded her at the last moment to throw 
over her swain. Three Laps waited a couple of hours, when, 
finding he had been duped, he went home, took off his wedding 
suit, and went to bed! From that bed he never rose! For half a 
century he ate, drank, slept, woke, but never once got out of bed 
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for any purpose, amusing himself by shooting imaginary wild- 
fowl through the window. 

Our picture would be incomplete without a peep at the half-wit, 
one at least of whom was to be found in every parish. Endowed 
with physical strength and endurance beyond common, he is a 
‘welcome help at such times as hay and corn harvest, and enlivens 
the toil with his unconscious quips and repartee. Our yokel was 
having his Christmas “ pot” at one of the stingiest farmers, 
whose wife had made the spice-cake as near an approach to leather 
as she knew how. Jemmy, seeing at once how matters stood, 
coolly put the cake to one side, and attacked the cheese most 
vigorously. The good wife stood it as long as possible, but was at 
length compelled to exclaim: ‘‘ Help yourself to some cake, Jem.” 
The answer came without any seeking. ‘‘Oh, thank you, the 
cheese is plenty good enough without any cake.” Next year she 
determined to be even with him, so placed before him a piece of 
cheese so microscopic that he was quite taken aback, and did not 
fall-to with his usual alacrity. Seeing his hesitation, she rushed on. 
her doom, ‘‘ Now, come, Jem; help yourself. Don’t be frightened” 
(a most common expression of welcome in the dale). ‘ Nay,” 
quoth he, ‘‘I’ve seen a piece twice as big, and wasn’t a bit 
frightened.” 

When Jemmy’s father died he left his goods and chattels, 
together with a nice little lump of money, to a younger son, 
popularly supposed to be better able to take care of it; though I 
am inclined to doubt this, for the curious thing about these half- 
wits is that they are right enough on the main chance. After the 
will was read, it took time and trouble to get its provisions into 
Jem’s head ; but as soon as he did comprehend it, he started up in 
a towering rage, swearing bitterly, and rushed through the village, 
shouting at every few strides, ‘‘ My father’s left all his brass to 
our Jack. My father’s gone straight to Sheol.” A yeoman 
smoking his evening pipe of peace at his door sought to pour oil 
‘on the troubled water: ‘‘ Nay, nay, Jem; not so bad as that, let ’s 
hope.” ‘*Thou’ll see,” came the angry answer, which was not 
saying much for the yeoman’s chance hereafter. 

I next purposed touching on the parson; tall, gentlemanly, 
genial, a native of London, I cannot claim him as a dalesman, so 
must pass him by with brief notice. Soon after his induction, he 
was one morning taking a walk before breakfast over the moors, 
where he came across an old man gathering braken for pig- 
bedding. Having heard so much about Yorkshire wit, he deter- 
mined to try a fall, so accosted him: ‘“‘A nice morning this.” 
“* Aye, ’t will do.” ‘‘ You’ll be able to see along way now from off 
the moor.” ‘‘ Aye, verra fair.” ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder if you could 
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see America from here now?” A pause, during which the old. 
man took stock of the parson out of the corner of his eye. ‘‘ Ou, 
aye; youcan see a great deal farther than to America.’ The. 
parson hugged himself at the cheap way in which his superior 
knowledge had scattered the much-talked-of Yorkshire wit, and. 
brought on his top-stone with rejoicing. “I thought so! How 
far can you see now?” ‘The old fellow deliberately raised himself 
from his work, straightened his back, looked the parson full in the 
face, and rejoined, ‘If thou’ll wait a wee, till the mist lifts a. 
little, thou ’ll see the sun”’; then went on with his task, while the- 
parson walked away a wiser and a sadder man. 

A pet scheme of the parson’s was to build a school, and by dint. 
of ceaseless worrying, the farmers furnished the necessary funds, 
but at such a cost of time and patience that he determined to. 
make a substantial job of it. When the question of flooring came 
on he proposed stone flagging, as is universal in the dales, which 
he well knew would outlast his days: the Education Department 
postulates wood, and would not pass his plans. Borrowing a leaf 
from the drainage farmer’s book, the parson went down to the 
village and had made a pair of clogs, such as are universally worn 
by dale children. Now, a pair of dale clogs of those days were an 
astounding edifice ; made of a clump of elm, without any particular 
shape, they were next taken to the blacksmith to have a stout iron 
tyre put round, only less solid than the tyre of a cart wheel, and 
when finished would weigh 7 or 8 lbs. Such a pair our friend 
despatched as a brown-paper parcel to the Education Department,. 
saying that all the children in the parish wore a wooden flooring. 
on their feet, as per accompanying sample, could he therefore 
have stone flooring to his school? The good man has been sleeping 
within the shadow of that school-house many a long year ; genera- 
tion after generation has passed and repassed with deafening: 
clatterover those stone flags, and to-day they are little worse than 
the day they were laid. 

The church stands half way up the northern slope, nestling in a 
clump of fine beech trees; part of the building dates from before 
the Conquest ; clerestory on the south side only, to compass which 
the south windows have been cut down three-fourths of their . 
tracery ; short tower, with fine peal of eight bells. Inside, the: 
most striking feature is a splendid lancet east window of thirteen. 
lights, with fine stained glass of Christ and the twelve Apostles. 
The freestone pillars and arches at this date were buried beneath 
several inches of plaster; a fine west arch, walled up and beplas- 
tered so effectually that no one dreamed of their existence till lately 
a church-restoring vicar had the unsightly gallery pulled down, 
during which operation the arch was discovered and cleared out, 
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the dressed stone of the arches and pillars stripped of the plaster,. 
and the church transformed into a fine specimen of church archi- 
tecture. The old parishioners will tell you that the church is not 
half as comfortable as before; the draught comes rushing in at 
the open arches in a most cruel manner. Within the nave is the: 
crucifix box of a past age; cut out of a solid oak tree, the lid 

another oak tree with merely the round off, the hinges inch and 

half iron, the thing is quite fire- and burglar-proof—for I should! 
imagine it would serve as a Yule-log for a week without having a. 
hole burned in it—and the lock is really ingenious and compli- 

cated. 

The pulpit, a regular ‘‘ three decker ’—clerk’s pew, reading desk,. 
and pulpit proper, tier upon tier. The said clerk kept in his. 
waistcoat pocket a “plain gold ring,” with which nine-tenths of 
the weddings in our parish were consummated, being lent for the 
occasion at the fixed charge of eighteenpence. Well under the: 
gallery are the two churchwardens’ pews, whence issued, just as. 
sermon began, the two wardens with the wands to perambulate . 
the parish to see if any outsiders were desecrating the sabbath.. 
The one thus caught was put incontinently into the stocks at the 
foot of the steps leading up into church; when the congregation 
filed out after service they could thus behold the bodies suffer 
of those whose hearts were not inclined to keep the law. 
Generally, their purview only comprised the village, but once in a. 
while they would take a turn uphill to the moors behind the 
church, with the idea of surprising a “school” of gamblers,. 
playing pitch-and-toss or cards. 

I have said that the church stands half-way up the hill- 
side, so that one at the edge of the moor could easily watcl» 
all proceedings about the church and neighbourhood below.. 
Such a position was taken up regularly each Sunday morning 
by the parish constable. Seated on a low wall, he would sun 
himself and enjoy his pipe till the churchwardens came out. If 
they bent their steps westward, through the village, well and good ; 
he had another pipe, and then went to dinner. If, however, they 
turned short northwards, towards the moors, his dinner would 
have to be earned. On such a time he pocketed his pipe, grasped 
his staff, and made towards the ‘school,’ with whom he had 
established a tacit understanding. When he appeared in sight of 
a Sunday morning, it was the sign that the churchwardens were 
coming, upon which they ran off, followed at a safe distance by the 
constable; so that when the wardens emerged from under the 
trees, in full view of the moors, they were edified with the spec- 
tacle of all the desperadoes of the parish in full flight, hotly 
pursued by their active and intelligent officer. Now, for full effect, 
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running was needful, and the young graceless would sometimes 
tease the old man by quietly going on with their games after he 
‘had shown up. When this happened, his perturbation would 
move a heart of stone. Brandishing his truncheon, he would 
exclaim, “‘ Hey, lads, they’re coming!” The “lads” would take 
no notice. Then, in frantic pantomime, he flourished his arms, 
to indicate that the enemy was close at hand. Still they did not 
move ; upon which, in despair, he would stammer out: ‘‘ L-1-l-ads, 
‘w-o-o-n’t ye run?” This appeal always told, and the arrange- 
ment seemed quite Christianly. The scamps had their play un- 
dlisturbed in general ; the constable’s efficiency, and the dread he 
inspired within the breast of even the most hardened, were matters 
of ocular proof, while the churchwardens and people sat, each under 
his own vine and fig-tree, with that sense of security that an 
active and watchful police can alone give. 

The pews are great oaken structures, parcelled out among the 
homesteads of the parish, each one labelled with a brass inscrip- 
tion. ‘‘The New Slack hath 5 sittings in this pew,” or ‘“‘ The 
‘Wet Ings hath 9 sittings in this pew.” The walls of the pews 
were so high that no heads were visible above them when the 
congregation was seated, and the children’s view was limited to a 
small square of the dark oak ceiling, with its richly carved bosses. 

Once a month, instead of sermon, the children, in clean pina- 
fores and smocks, were marched into the middle aisle in rows, 
before the pulpit, and catechised, i.e. repeated by rote seriatim the 
Catechism’s answers to the parson’s Catechism questions; no 
attempt at explanation was made, nor to arouse the children’s 
interest. The dalesman knew that his young apple-tree, while 
young, might be trained in any direction without rhyme or 
reason, and, when old, would retain the twist; so trusted that 
mechanical repetition of Catechism and reading of Bible would 
give a moral bent to the young mind: assimilation and formative 
inception would come with the coming years. After all, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal” is a precept that, mayhap, will have all the more 
restraining force when it has not been “elucidated,” ‘‘ commen- 
taried,” ‘‘analogized,” ad nauseam. Occasionally, sinners of 
another stamp took their stand in the middle aisle during sermon 
—poor frailty, doing penance in white sheet. 

Singularly free from superstition, the only unseen power that 
caused our yeoman dread was the evil eye—a dangerous gift, 
possessed unconsciously quite as often as consciously; known by 
its withering effects on all life. Plants overlooked by an evil eye, 
droop and die; the cow overlooked will drop its calf dead ; human 
beings will be seized with sudden convulsions, or else wear and 
waste away under some mysterious disease that defies all medical 
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skill. When all other efforts failed, the dalesman would reluc- 
tantly seek the advice of the ‘‘ wise woman,” who would break the- 
spell. In one notable instance in our parish, where the daughter: 
of the house had been pining away till she was a mere skeleton, 
the wise woman when consulted by the father in extremis declared 
that she was ‘‘ overlooked,” and the father must take his loaded 
gun at midnight next Saturday to a lonely spot, half a mile 
from the house, when the cause of the trouble would appear upon. 
repetition of a certain formula, and must be shot, upon which the 
original would die and the girl recover. He went, and did as. 
directed ; to his horror he saw plainly the appearance of his own 
mother, whom he knew to be at that moment sound asleep in bed.. 
He raised his gun, took aim, and then his heart failed him, as well 
it might ; he could not shoot his poor old mother, and lowered the- 
weapon. Within the week his child died; and though the honest 
farmer never perhaps regretted his tenderness of heart, and treated 
his mother as well as ever, yet I know from expressions he has. 
dropped that he believed the sacrifice of his mother, would have, 
saved the child. Of one thing he had no doubt ; he saw his mother 
coming to meet him over that lonely moor, in her red riding cloak,,. 
and the gruesome vision haunted him the rest of his days. 

I must now round off my peep at the dale farmer ; whether the. 
artisan shall be brought out of his obscurity or suffered to remain 
in oblivion rests with you, kind reader. If I have succeeded in 
enlisting your sympathies on behalf of one who, rough mannered,,. 
horny handed, quite unesthetic, was yet a man and a brother, nay 
without whom England would to-day lack much of which she is. 
proud, my aim is reached. 

Let us look, then, at a dalesman’s funeral. 

The coffin has been lowered into its last resting-place ; ‘‘ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes”’ has been said; the last Amen has died 
away; then comes a pause. The blacksmith from his anvil, the 
comber from his combs, the woolsorter from his board, the weaver: 
from his loom, gather quietly and reverently round the open grave,. 
and their tuneful voices ring out harmonious rendering of hymn and 
anthem, joined in many a time and oft by the one lying there so- 
near and yet so quiet and heedless. 

So have his forefathers for generations been laid to rest, and 
while the solemn cadence floats down the vale whose everlasting 
hills have witnessed his life’s toil and joys, and stirs the leaves of 
the beeches overhead, let us leave him in peace where ‘“ beyond 
these voices there is rest,” awaiting the dawn of the morn 
wherein life’s tangled thread shall be unravelled and its purpose: 
laid bare. 

J. Dickrnson. 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING. 


I—THE COST OF A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 


No more striking example can be adduced of the growing pace of 
political movement than the recent agitation for an eight hours’ 
working day. Within a few weeks a subject which had hitherto 
been treated with the utmost contempt, as one of the wild visions 
of an insignificant number of agitators, has leapt into a place on 
the platform of “‘ practical politics”; and statesmen have felt 
themselves obliged to deal with it in their public speeches as one 
of the questions of the day. 

Now this rapid advance of what was a few weeks ago one of the 
proximate ideals of Socialism, does not imply that the public has 
brought any calm and careful thought to bear upon the subject. 
On the contrary, it must be obvious that, whether the object sought 
be desirable or not, the motive force at work in the agitation has 
been pure emotion untempered by reason. Genuine sympathy 
with the hard life of large masses of our workers has led many to 
identify themselves with a movement, the true direction and value 
of which they have had neither time nor inclination to investigate. 
It often seems as if philanthropy were destined to do as much 
harm in the future of industry as class-selfishness in the past. It 
ought to be recognized that a healthy condition of sympathy with 
suffering is no key to economic truth. But this is not, in fact, 
recognized ; and the reason is not far to seek. It is not yet 
generally realised that there is such a thing as economic truth. 
The main body of the Italian nation does not yet recognize that 
there is such a thing as a physiological law or a medical science, 
hence when cholera comes they grow mad and try to kill the 
doctors. The main body of the English nation does not admit 
that there is a science of economics, and that its professors are in 
any way competent to deal authoritatively with industrial move- 
ments. Nor is the nation chiefly to blame for this. Political 
Economy has made so slight an advance during the last hundred 
years, when compared with other sciences; it has given so little 
evidence of any practical utility when applied to the explanation of 
industrial phenomena ; its most learned exponents are so violently 
opposed to one another on many of the most fundamental points, 
that it is not surprising that the ‘‘ people” think there are no such 
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things as economic laws. But because Political Economy has 
brought but little light to bear upon the complexity of the indus- 
trial organism, we are by no means justified in neglecting such 
illuminating rays as it has to offer. Guess work, tempered by 
humanitarianism ought not to be preferred as a practical guide on 
this important matter to science, however imperfect the latter may 
be. It is just because the question of a shorter working day is 
one where sympathy most easily enters in; it is just because all 
humane persons would gladly find some way of alleviating the toil 
and misery of many of the lower classes of workers, who seem 
unable to help themselves, that all feeling should be rigorously 
banished from the consideration of any suggested means of attain- 
ing this end. Philanthropy can contribute nothing directly to the 
solution of the question of a shorter working day, and both 
philanthropists and politicians who trade upon philanthropy 
would do well to wait before holding out to the working-classes 
hopes which may not be realisable. 

But as politicians cannot always afford to wait to think before | 
they speak, and their followers for the most part find it easier 
to repeat the opinions of their leaders than to form opinions for 
themselves, there is grave danger lest this may become a burning 
question of the day before any rational attempt has been made to 
grasp its true meaning. 

It is suggested that if the legion of intelligent working-men will 
insist upon the Government lending a hand it will be possible for 
them to do less work and get the same wages as before, or even 
higher wages. When men, recognized by a large section of the 
‘‘working-classes’’ as their intellectual leaders, hold out this 
alluring possibility as a stimulus to energetic organization, it is 
only natural that their followers should eagerly accept the possi- 
bility, and seek to translate it into a solid fact. 

The object in this paper is to briefly examine, in the light of 
economics, the meaning and the inevitable results of this move- 
ment for a shorter working day. The exact length of the average 
working day which it is sought to establish matters nothing; so 
far as the arguments in this paper have weight, they apply to any 
shortening of the average working day, whether by legislation or 
by some speedy method of co-operation among the workers. The 
practical issues involved are two, and may be stated in the form of 
questions. (1.) Can the former rate of wages be maintained 
under a shorter working day? (2.) What will be the general 
effect on home and foreign trade of the shorter working day ? 
Though the former question is in effect included under the latter, 
it will be convenient to consider the two separately. 

1. Taking wages and profits to signify that portion of the 
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aggregate wealth produced which falls respectively to the labourer 
and to the capitalist employer, the first point to notice will be 
the effect of a shorter day upon this aggregate product. 

If the same men who now work for an average day of ten 
hours were to reduce their working day to eight hours, it is 
admitted that the aggregate product would be diminished. It may 
reasonably be allowed that the reduction in the result of labour 
would be, proportionately, less than the reduction in the hours of 
labour. Labourers engaged in hard manual work, which is a. 
constant tax upon their strength, possibly effect little more in the 
last two hours of their day than they would effect in one of the 
early hours, assuming they had not to husband their strength for 
a longer day’s work than eight hours. On the other hand, those 
whose labour demands no more than an ordinary exertion of the 
powers of body or mind, probably do nearly as much work in the 
last hours of their working day as in the first. Advocates of a 
shorter day will be compelled to admit that a considerable reduc- 
tion in the aggregate product would result, so far as the men who 
acccepted the reduced day were concerned. If the aggregate 
product were reduced, the maintenance of the total of real wages 
could only be secured by a reduction in the amount of the product 
which was distributed as profit, i.c. a fall in the rate of profit. 

It is, however, only fair to admit that no advocates of a shorter 
day wish to reduce the aggregate of work or of its results. It is 
urged that the differences in the aggregate product will be made 
up, either by permitting overtime at extra wages, or by an increase 
in the number of workers. 

It does not always seem clearly recognized that these two 
modes of making up the difference cut against each other. If the 
change is urged in the interest of the unemployed, that work may 
be found for them, this end will be most effectually gained by an 
absolute prohibition of overtime. If overtime be allowed with 
extra wages, it seems highly probable, to judge from experience 
in the past, that the whole of the additional labour will be under- 
taken by those already employed, and no work will be available 
for the unemployed. If it be assumed that overtime were not per- 
mitted, or that if permitted the whole of the requisite overtime 
were not occupied by those already employed, a certain amount of 
work would remain for the unemployed, for which they would 
receive as wages that sum which would have gone as extra wages 
to existing employés who refuse to work overtime. 

This array of “ifs” brings us now to ‘a definite issue. We 
have assumed that overtime receives extra wages, or that, if 
existing workers refuse to work overtime, this extra wages is 
applied to procuring additional labour from outside. Now since 
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the aggregate product is supposed to be no larger than before, it is 
evident that this larger amount of wages must ‘‘come out of 
profits,” as the term goes. This is in point of fact the actual 
assumption universally adopted by those who urge an eight hours’ 
movement. Mr. Webb, a representative ecoromist of the 
Socialist order expressly formulates this modus operandi : ‘‘ Profits 
in the ordinary sense are made up of interest on capital, insurance 
against risk, and the wages of management. The two latter items 
would not be affected, and the whole result would be seen in a 
diminution of interest on capital.” * The whole question hinges 
on this assumption of the infinite ‘‘squeezability” of capital. 
If an indefinite increase of the proportion of the total product 
which goes in wages as compared with the proportion which goes 
in interest is possible, then a restriction of the hours of labour 
by legislation, or by effective co-operation of labourers, is possible. 
But if every decline in the rate of interest thus brought about 
prevents the creation or the application of the amount of capital 
requisite under existing industrial conditions to assist labour .in 
maintaining the desirable amount of production, any such re- 
striction must defeat its own end. It is maintained by advocates 
of the restricted working day, that a diminution in the rate of 
interest will not reduce the quantity of capital seeking investment 
in this country. Since the creation of capital is effected by means 
of saving, while the motive to save is simply the desire to obtain 
interest, it would appear primd facie that whatever reduced the 
rate of interest would reduce the amount of saving. This is the 
common-sense view. It is also the view of all the leading autho- 
rities upon Political Economy,t though some modern economists 
have rightly qualified this bare statement of the case. Professor 
Marshall ¢ has pointed out that every growth in the forethought 
or ‘‘ thrifty ” quality of a community, and in the prevailing sense 
of security as regards the future, will induce the members of such 
a community to “save” for a less return than was required in a 
community were there was less forethought, and less sense of 
security. To this must be attributed the gradual decline in the 
rate of interest in the most highly civilized of the older com- 
munities which has taken place during the last half-century. 
No limit can be assigned to this national decline, and Professor 
Sidgwick goes so far as to suggest that a time may come when 
interest may be “ negative,” that is to say, when a man who has 


* “ Limitation of the Hours of Labour.” Contemporary Review, December, 1889. 

¢ See, for example, Marshall’s Economics of Industry, book II., ch. x., sec. 7 ;. 
Sidgwick’s Principles of Political Economy, book I., ch. vi., sec. 4; Walker’s Political 
Economy, sec. 261, 1st ed. 

t~ Economics of Industry, book II., ch. 2, sec. 10. 
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more wealth than he wants at present may allow another to use 
or consume this wealth on condition that he may receive it back 
at some future time when he may have need of it, paying a 
yearly sum to secure this guarantee of its ultimate return. But 
though a steady decline in rate of interest is a historical fact, the 
motive forces which are its cause can in no wise be hastened by any 
attempt, legal or extra-legal, to ‘‘ hurry on” their operation. 

It may be perfectly true that in twenty years’ time a smaller 
rate of interest will be sufficient to maintain the desirable amount 
of capital, but it by no means follows that a smaller rate of interest 
will now suffice for this object. 

Economists have made one further admission. They point out 
that a fall in interest would not even in the present diminish the 
motive to save and create capital in every instance. A man who 
is led to save in order to provide a certain specific future income 
for his declining years or for his family, will not save less because 
the rate of interest has fallen; he will feel called upon to save 
more, because his total savings must be larger than before if the in- 
come which they are to provide is to be secured. But this is no more 
than a modification of the general rule, a weaker force contending 
against a stronger force. No economic thinker has denied that 
the immediate aggregate result of a decline in rate of interest is 
to diminish saving and, consequently, to reduce the rate of the 
accumulation of capital. Thus, it is impossible that the extra 
wealth required to pay the extra wages of overtime or fresh labour, 
can be obtained at the expense of profits. If we take a more practical 
point of view, this conclusion is equally inevitable. Owing to what 
is called a ‘‘ want of fluidity” in capital, chiefly caused by the desire 
of owners to have it within their reach and under their control, 
the average Englishman would consent to take a slightly lower 
rate of interest for capital invested in England than he would 
require from foreign investments. Still this reluctance to foreign 
investment differs in different individuals according to knowledge 
and opportunities, and is measurable in the average man by some 
definite quantity. Suppose the average investor requires that his 
foreign investments must bring 1 per cent. more than his home 
investments: it will be evident that every smallest decline in the 
average rate of interest in this country, induced by trade fluc- 
tuations, will cause a certain amount of capital, which would have 
been invested in this country, to go abroad. This is a common- 
place of commerce, but if furnishes a crushing rejoinder to those 
who urge that any rise in wages can be got by reducing profits. 
If capital were, as the Socialists desire, in the hands of the State, 
then profits might be readily reduced or abolished ; but the service 

which capital renders so long as it stays in private hands must 
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be paid for at its ordinary market price, and this price, like all 
other prices, is measured by the relation of supply and demand, 
and can only be altered by an alteration in the relation of these 
two quantities. 

The precise bearing of the law of supply and demand upon this 
subject of interest ought to be clearly recognized. So long as 
the supply of any article keeps the same quantitative relation to 
the demand for it (or, more strictly, to the ‘‘quantity demanded’) 
the price cannot change. Every cause which affects price operates 
by inducing an expansion or contraction of supply or demand. 
The immediate cause of a rise or fall of price must, in every case, 
be sought in a change in the quantity offered relatively to the 
quantity required at the current price. A merchant will never 
lower his prices unless he finds he has a larger stock on hand 
than he can get rid of at the old prices, nor will he raise his prices 
unless he believes his customers would be ready to purchase at 
current prices more than he has got to sell. This is, in a word, 
the law of price which everyone admits as obvious when applied 
to the sale of ordinary commodities. But it applies with equal 
force to the price of that commodity the purchase-money of which 
is called interest. Interest is simply the price paid for the use of 
capital, and so long as the quantity of the use of capital available 
remains the same and the demand for the use of capital also 
stands firm, no change in the price is possible. A fall in rate 
of interest can only be directly brought about by an increase in 
the available stock of ‘‘use of capital” relative to the quantity 
demanded for industrial undertakings. As the quantity of the use 
of capital available will vary with the quantity of capital itself, 
we may say that such a fall in interest as the advocates of 
a shorter working day desire, can only occur as the result of a 
change in the relation between the quantity of capital in existence 
and the quantity desired for use. 

Now, we would inquire, Is it pretended that the result of legis- 
lative or other interference with hours of labour will either 
increase the quantity of capital available, or diminish the demand 
for its use? No such pretence is made; it is, indeed, obvious 
that the result of such interference would not be an increase of 
capital, nor would the advocates of this new policy assert that 
less machinery, plant, and raw material would be required under 
a shorter day system than formerly. The fact is that the would- 
be reformers who desire to raise wages by cutting down interest 
have been carried forward on the wings of their desire, and have 
not stopped to ask how it can be done. But the desire of wage- 
earners to cut down profits, however vigorously it might be 
backed by legislative limitation of hours of labour, can have no 
13 * 
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effect unless it increases the quantity of capital or lessens the need 
of capital. 

If the work of production requires the same quantity of the use 
of capital, and there exists the same supply of capital to meet 
this demand, the price, i.e. interest, must continue the same. If 
by legislative or other co-operative interference you lessen the 
supply of capital, so far from “ taking it out of profits,” you will 
have to pay more for the use of capital, that is to say, interest will 
rise in spite of every effort to keep it down. 

The contention that if a shorter working day led to the employ- 
ment of a large number of the “ unemployed ” the organization 
of labour would be more effective, and the labourers would be able 
to press their demands for a rise of wages without the fear of 
being replaced by outsiders, has no power whatever to negative 
this operation of the law of supply and demand. It might indeed 
appear to be able to qualify the operation of the law in cases 
where capitalists are enabled to get higher interest by the pos- 
session of a monopoly. Where capitalists were getting interest 
higher than the average they would, if they were unable to get 
outside labour, consent to such a rise of wages as would tempt 
labourers to leave other employments to compete for wages which 
had risen above the average level. But even this practical success 
would be paid for by labour. The chance of a more than usually 
remunerative investment is part of the effectual inducement to 
save, its destruction would mean a fall in the average return for 
use of capital, and would have its due effect upon the creation of 
further capital, or its application within this country. 

The rigid operation of industrial law forbids any possibility of 
a general rise of wages, or of any increase in the proportion of 
the aggregate wealth which goes in wages, excepting in accord- 
ance with the slow operation of the motives to save, to which 
allusion has been previously made. 

Tomake the argument complete I ought to allude to one further 
case. It might be urged (I am not aware that it is so urged) that 
under the new industrial arrangement the aggregate of production 
might be raised. More labour might be done in an eight hours’ 
day provided the number of labourers were increased by the use 
of ‘‘ unemployed.” If more labourers were employed to do the 
same shift of eight hours, the increased production thus caused 
would require the use of an almost equivalent increase of capital, 
which could only be brought into industrial existence by a rise in 
interest. This rise of profits might or might not counterbalance 
the increased productiveness of each hour’s labour under this eight 
hours’ system. The whole gain in production might very possibly 
be swallowed up by a rise in profit, especially as allowance would 
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require to be made for a deficiency in labour-power of the pre- 
viously ‘“‘unemployed”’ labourer as compared with those in previous 
use. The more plausible suggestion would be that there should be 
two “shifts” of eight hours, a large part of the capital being 
economized by a fuller use, as is already the case in many branches 
of labour. In such a case the increase in production, beyond what 
was required to pay the interest of the smaller increase of capital 
demanded by the double shift, might certainly go as wages, and 
would do so if there were still no considerable body of unemployed 
to keep the wages down. But it requires no movement for a 
shorter working day to point out the advantage of such increased 
production. 

Since any capitalist who could conveniently establish a system 
of double shifts would reap for a time a great advantage for 
himself, even under a ten or twelve hours’ day, it must be assumed 
either that individual employers who do not adopt this system are 
blind to their own interests, or that they think the advantages of 
a double shift would not outweigh, in the long run, the disadvan- 
tages of the longer working day in producing more than they could 
conveniently sell. Ifa ‘‘ double shift” is advantageous in an 
eight hours’ day, it would be equally advantageous in a ten hours’ 
day; and there is little doubt that the bulk of the increased pro- 
duction, which would follow such a method, would go in wages to 
the labourers. But this contention has, as we see, no special 
application to a shorter working day. 

2. Having now seen that the cost of a shorter working day cannot 
come out of profits, it will not be difficult to answer the second 
question proposed at the opening of this paper: What will be the 
effect of a shorter working day? So far as the expense is con- 
cerned, it must come out of wages. It must be clearly recognized 
that no legislative interference with the length of the working day 
can prevent a fall in wages to correspond with the fall in aggregate 
production. Supposing that a law were passed, reducing the work- 
ing day in every trade or manufacture in the country to eight 
hours, and requiring that all excess should be counted overtime, 
what possible economic effect could result from such alaw? The 
price of labour (wages) is determined directly by the relation between 
the demand for labour and the supply of labour, and so long as 
these two quantities remain unchanged no rise or fall in wages 
could possibly occur. If a labourer continued to work ten hours 
after this law was passed, he might call two of these hours overtime 
if he pleased, he would get for his ten hours’ work precisely the 
same sum as before the Eight Hours’ Bill was made law. In order 
that such a law should have even a momentary appearance of 
success, it would be necessary to append a clause requiring that 
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when a labourer chose to work eight hours instead of ten or 
twelve hours he must be paid the same wage for his shorter 
spell, in fact, to enact a statutory wage. A statutory working 
day unsupported by a statutory scale of wages would be nothing 
but a dead letter. It is true that an eight hours’ day might be 
enforced in all public offices, and in all employments under 
Government control or influence, without reduction of wages. If 
the public chooses to raise the wages of its servants as an act of 
goodwill it is able to do so, provided it does not grumble at the 
rise in taxation which will follow; if it chooses to confine its 
contract work to firms which pay high wages for a shorter day 
it must pay the difference out of its pocket. If the public is 
prepared to admit that competition is a bad mode of determining 
wages, and is prepared to set an example of “a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work” it is able to do so, and we are not ready to 
assert that such an example would be without a valuable moral 
effect, which would indirectly re-act on economic conditions. If 
the public is assured that it has any mode of ascertaining what 
“a fair wage” and “a fair day” means, it may, by the pressure 
of public opinion, raise the minimum wage which it is considered 
decent and respectable to give or to receive, and thus permanently 
raise the standard of comfort of the lower class of workers, 
accelerating somewhat the natural rate of the decline of interest. 
The average owner of capital might conceivably consent to accept 
a slight fall in his profit rather than incur the disgrace of paying 
a rate of wages generally recognized to be “too low.” At the 
same time it would be most unwise to count surely on the consi- 
derable operation of this force; it can only be looked upon as 
tending to slightly accelerate the gradual decline of interest which 
proceeds in stable communities, and can by no means be consi- 
dered as counteracting the power which a fall of interest exerts to 
check the rate of saving and the consequent creation of capital. 
So much for the effect of an eight hours’ day in employments under 
public control. Even here we see that the natural fall of wages 
is only prevented from the fact that competition is not allowed 
to be the determinant any longer. It is difficult to understand 
how it can even appear plausible for a moment that legislation 
can do anything to fix the working day without also attempting to 
fix wages. To arbitrarily shorten the working day without allowing 
overtime, and without increasing the number of those employed, 
would mean a sudden reduction of the supply of labour, while the 
demand remained unchanged; in this case the price of labour 
would rise, and it might be expected that the workers would for 
the time get as high wages for an eight hours’ day as they had 
got formerly for a ten hours’ day. Even this rise would be checked, 
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as we have seen, by a decline in the growth of capital. But if 
overtime be allowed, or if there exists a large amount of unem- 
ployed labour, it is evident that the supply of labour is not thus 
limited. If both these conditions exist it cannot be maintained 
that there is any alteration in the relation of supply and demand 
of labour, and thus the price of an hour’s labour will remain the 
same as before. In this case, wherever competition is still allowed 
to operate, those workers who prefer to work for eight hours 
instead of working ten hours will give up one-fifth of their wage. 
The establishment of a shorter working day, whether by statute 
or by local option, or by co-operation among workers, must be 
attended by a corresponding fall of wages. 

One further question of a practical nature demands an answer. 
Suppose an Eight Hours’ Billlike that lately drafted by the Fabian 
Society, applying to that portion of the productive work of the 
community which comes directly or indirectly under the control of 
Government, were to become law, and that it were followed by a 
general adoption of an eight hours’ day or its equivalent in all 
branches of labour; while, owing to the successful action of labour 
unions, the same money-wage were paid for the shorter day as pre- 
viously for the longer. What would be the result upon our home 
and foreign trade? If the rise in wages were, in fact, balanced by 
a corresponding fall in profits, the general effect on our aggregate 
trade would, of course, be nil, assuming that the overwork of 
some and an access of new labour compensated the shorter day’s 
work of those who refused to work overtime. The aggregate 
product would be divided in a different proportion between capital 
and labour, that would be all. All prices of commodities (except- 
ing the price of the use of capital and labour) would remain as 
before, and the quantity and the proportion of home and foreign 
trade need not be disturbed. And there can be no doubt that 
under the above conditions this would be the momentary result. 
The owners of existing capital might consent to use their capital 
at a lower rate of interest rather than allow it to stand idle. But 
this could only be conceived as a momentary condition. The appli- 
cation of new capital will be immediately checked, and the effect 
of this will be obvious ; since the supply of capital will have shrunk 
relatively to the demand, the price of the use of capital—that is, 
interest—must rise. This recovery in the rate of interest must 
either drive down wages or raise general prices. 

We will assume that the power of labour unions is sufficient to 
prevent any immediate acceptance of lower wages, and that, as the 
only alternative, prices rise. This rise of prices would be the in- 
evitable effect of a shorter day with the same rate of wages. 

Now, how will this general rise of prices affect home and foreign 
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trade? The effect upon home trade would be as follows :—Our 
merchants and retail traders would cease to purchase from English 
manufacturers, and would replenish their stocks by foreign pur- 
chases. The cry for protection of English manufactures would 
then be raised. Unless the prices of foreign goods were by a pro- 
tective tariff raised to the higher level of English prices, our whole 
manufacturing trade would pass to foreigners. But how should we 
pay for these foreign goods? it may be asked. Since no foreigner 
would be willing to purchase English goods at a price higher than 
he could obtain the same goods elsewhere, and since he would now 
find some one or other nation able to supply him with every form of 
goods which he had been in the habit of taking from England at a 
price lower than the English price, we should be either compelled 
to pay out of what is termed our “ capital,” or else we must reduce 
our prices to him by means of a system of bounties. The law of 
international exchange to which Mr. Webb so confidently appeals 
provides no alternative in this case. If France, Germany, Russia, 
and America found that between them they were producing each 
several kind of goods which England could supply, and at a cheaper 
price, no law of international exchange would operate to make 
them take English goods at a higher price. Thus we should be 
economically compelled either to abandon all foreign trade or to 
lower our prices by means of bounties to foreigners. A general 
rise of prices, unsupported by a system of bounties for export trade, 
would be destructive of our foreign trade. One other effect of a 
general rise of prices caused by a shorter day must be taken into 
account. When English manufacturers found that they were 
being undersold by foreign competitors, unless they gained the aid 
of a protective tariff, they would be compelled either to abandon 
their productive work or to transfer it to the Continent, where they 
could produce sufficiently cheaply to enable them to get that rate 
of profit for which they would consent to employ capital. 

The immobility often attributed to capital is greatly exaggerated. 
Our increasing knowledge of and confidence in foreign countries, 
quicker and cheaper means of communication, the fact that each 
year a smaller proportion of the total capital of a business consists 
in immovable plant, while, owing to constant improvements in 
industrial arts, the economic life of the most expensive machinery 
tends to become briefer and requires the frequent replacing of the 
most important part of immovable plant, the enormous quantity of 
new capital which is yearly applied to industry, and which is free 
to select the locality of its employment—all these conditions serve 
to indicate that such a transfer of capital as is suggested would 
neither be so slow nor so difficult as is commonly supposed. 

Whether the effects of the general rise of prices would fall more 
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heavily on our home trade or our foreign trade it is impossible to 
predict. 

It will, however, be obvious that the general rise in the aggre- 
gate of wages expected by the advocates of a shorter working day 
can only be effected by a general rise in prices, and that this 
general rise of prices will prove destructive to our manufactures 
unless the latter are protected from foreign competition. If our 
manufactures were so protected that they obtained the usual rate 
of profits for their capital, it is evident that, although money 
wages for an eight hours’ day might be maintained at the same 
level as for a ten hours’ day, real wages must fall, since all prices 
would stand at a higher level. 

The amount of wealth to be distributed as profits and wages 
would be no larger than before; indeed, it would be smaller unless the 
protective tariff were so skilfully regulated as precisely to counter- 
act this practical rise of money wages which followed the shortening 
of the working day. Ifthe aggregate of wealth produced with an 
eight hours’ day and a larger number of wage-earners were the. 
same as formerly, and the interest on capital remained the same— 
as it appears it must—the aggregate to be paid in wages must be 
the same, and this, distributed among a larger class of wage- 
earners, would represent a fall in the average of real wages paid 
to each wage-earner. 

The detailed effects of such attempts to establish a shorter working 
day would be, of course, extremely complex, and could not be easily 
predicted by the keenest-eyed prophet. But in its larger bearing 
the problem is of so simple a character that it ought not to 
require so elaborate a statement as is here set forth. Unfor- 
tunately, the immediate interests of individuals or classes in an 
industrial community frequently*blind them to the perception of 
facts which stare them in the face, and induce them to lines of 
action, detrimental not only to the general interest but, in the long 
run, to their own. 

In a competitive commercial society it is impossible in the long 
run to get anything without paying for it. You must purchase 
your commodity, whatever it may be. Leisure is a most valuable 
commodity, and being valuable it must be paid for in the ordinary 
way. Most of us will agree that the labouring-classes are per- 
fectly right in seeking more leisure in their lives, for domestic 
enjoyment, healthy recreation, and intellectual culture. Many of 
us would be glad if they could attain this desirable object without 
paying for it in a fall of wages. But so long as competition 
between capital and labour governs the price of labour this is 
impossible. This fact should not be shirked, and those who have 
most at heart the welfare of the working-classes should not allow 
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their benevolence to blind them to the working of economic laws. 
It is not possible to obtain this boon of increased leisure as a gift 
out of capital, nor is it possible by legislation or co-operation 
so to adjust the working of competing forces as to extort it. So 
long as capital is in private hands it must be fed with interest. 
Diminish its food and it will be unable to live and do its work. 
True, it may be learning gradually to live on less food; but if we 
try to hasten this slow process we shall find we cannot do so, and 
shall pay dearly for our attempt. Refuse to feed capital, you will 
starve production and lower wages. Unless a larger aggregate of 
work is done by the working community under an eight hours’ day 
than under a ten hours’ day a larger aggregate of wages cannot be 
got. If the same amount of work is done by the employment of 
the same number of workers the wages will remain the same. If 
the same amount of work is done by an increased number of 
workers wages must fall. 


J. A. Hopson. 


II. 
OUR FARMERS IN CHAINS. 


I arve this degrading title to my paper because it helps to reveal 
a form of bondage in which many who till our fields are now 
working, and because at the same time it stirs the radical hatred 
of slavery which we all feel, and immediately calls up the vision 
and hope of deliverance. I do not refer to that shift of world- 
wide labour which has changed the harvest-waggon into an ocean- 
going ship (for it is difficult to see how the present conditions of 
commerce which affect the trade in corn could be altered, however 
heavily they depress national agriculture), but to restrictions in . 
the disposal of much field-produce which are of insular creation, 
and survive because of carelessly unquestioned custom, and which 
nevertheless we might fairly hope to remove. 

Many perhaps hardly realise, or will at first believe, that some 
things which the farmer grows with ease and in abundance, and 
for which there exists a certain market at home, are there daily 
sold for more than double or treble the price which he receives for 
them. And yet the truth of this assertion is capable of proof. 
In essaying to supply it, my little utterance must, in part, 
inevitably take the form of a narrative, and I must ask to be 
forgiven for a frequent use of the capital letter ‘‘I,’’ and a flavour 
of egoism or local interest which pervades my paper. But the 
brick I shall produce is a fair sample of that wall of partition 
which now stands between the market and the field. The link I 
shall show may be taken to indicate the weight of that chain 
which the agricultural producer now wears. Let me begin my 
simple tale. 

On Wednesday the 15th of January last, I was walking down 
Aldgate High Street to the station, and stopped at one of the 
many stalls which make a long straggling market, much resorted 
to by poor people in that part of London. The stall was furnished 
with vegetables, and I asked the price of some small carrots which 
were displayed upon it. ‘‘ Three a penny,” said the woman in 
charge. 

Next day I saw a costermonger push his laden barrow into a 
Marylebone mews, and followed him. He was disposing of his 
load freely, and I joined with others in making two purchases of 
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him. One was a moderately sized white turnip, for which he 
charged a halfpenny, the other a carrot at the same price. “TI 
can let you have three small ones for a penny,” said he; but I 
held to my bargain, and asked the coster, a civil fellow, where he 
bought them. ‘‘Covent Garden,” said he, “early in the morn- 
ing.” ‘What did he give?” ‘‘ Well,” he replied, “I get a dozen 
bundles of carrots, smaller size, for half-a-crown.” ‘‘ And the 
turnips ?” Iasked. ‘ Hight for 2}d.,” i.e., between a halfpenny 
and a farthing each. Anyhow, I myself bought what I did, and 
thus had two measures of the price at which the commonest 
vegetables were being sold at both ends of London. I add another 
from Cable Street, St. George’s-in-the-East. I had gone down to 
to pay one of my visits to the Ratcliff Highway Refuge, in which 
I am concerned, and noticed hard by, a shop, evidently doing a 
good business, with a small heap of swedish turnips exposed for 
sale in front of it. On a printed card over them I read, “‘ 5lb. for 
2d.,” but thinking that the ticket might accidentally have been 
shifted from some more toothsome vegetables, asked if it stated 
the price of the swedes—of which a depressed Suffolk farmer said 
to me a short time ago, ‘‘ We almost give them away.” Yes. It 
was so. They were finding purchasers in the east of London at 
this enormous cost. 

These, however, were isolated cases, and then I set about getting 
wider information in the following way. Thinking that I might 
possibly have the highest price put upon the goods desired if I 
personally mingled with the poor customers around a coster's cart, 
I engaged the intelligent services of a man who thoroughly under- 
stood what I wanted to know, and furnishing him with a little 
book whose pages were headed, Lisson Grove, Bethnal Green, 
Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, and Limehouse, instructed him to set down 
under each heading the prices charged for carrots, turnips, and 
parsnips at several of the poorest shops in each of these places. 
My representative knew London well, and started for his tour one 
Saturday in February. I have his crumpled little book before me, 
containing the following information. 

Lisson Grove.—Bundles of 10 small carrots for 3d. (I should 
say that I had a vivd voce examination of my agent when I went 
through his “ papers,” and here he illustrated the size of the 
carrots with his fingers and hand, showing them to be very small 
indeed) ; turnips, also small, 23d. and 3d. for a bundle of about 6. 
Parsnips, 1d. each, or two for 1}d. He obtained these results from 
four shops or stalls frequented by poor people. 

Bishopsgate-—Bundle of 9 turnips, 34d. Carrots, bundle of 9, 
34d. Parsnips, 1d. each, or two for 1$d. - Four shops. 

Bethnal Green.—Turnips, about 9 for 33d. Carrots the same. 
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Parsnips, 1d. each, 14d. for two; larger turnips, $d. each, three 
smaller for 1d. They were also sold at the rate of 5lb. for 2d., 
the price of those in St. George’s-in-the-East. Four shops. 

Shoreditch.—Turnips, 34d. a bunch (he had not set down on 
this page how many went to a bunch, but said that there were 
about the same number in each, as in other places, i.e.,9). Three 
shops. 

Limehouse.—Carrots, 3d. and 33d. a bunch. Turnips, three a 
penny and 34d. for a bunch of 9. Parsnips, 1d. each. He 
also found here that four small ones could be got for the same 
price. Four shops. 

The result of his inquiries in these places at shops frequented by 
poor people comes to this, that carrots, bought in the bunch, were 
a little under a halfpenny each, and turnips about the same, while 
good parsnips cost everywhere a penny apiece. 

Wishing to know what carrots were to be bought for in the 
country, I wrote to a farmer friend near Thurston Station, on the 
Great Eastern Railway, about three hours from London, asking . 
him to buy for me ten bushels, and have the total number in the 
purchase carefully counted and weighed. The ten bushels weighed 
3 ewt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs., and they contained altogether 630 carrots. 
That gives sixty-three for each bushel. I have my friend’s bill 
before me: it amounts to 2s.11d. The carrots were threepence 
halfpenny a bushel, i.e., I bought sixty-three good carrots for 33d., 
the current price of nine to working-people in Lisson Grove, 
Bishopsgate, Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, and Limehouse. 

Of course, there is the cost of carriage to London to be reckoned. 
I inquired, and found that I should pay a halfpenny a bushel for 
their cartage to Thurston Station. The next thing was to learn 
what it would cost to carry them to London. To ascertain this, 
I wrote the following letter to the manager of the Goods Depart- 
ment at the Liverpool Street Station of the Great Eastern :— 


January 31, 1890. 
Sir,—Will you have the kindness to tell me what the carriage per cwt. of carrots 
or turnips is by your line from Thurston to Liverpool Street ? 
Your obedient servant, 
Harry JONES. 


To this I received the following reply :— 


Goods Manager’s Office, 
Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 

February 1, 1890. 
Reverend Sir,—In reply to your inquiry of 31st ult., Ihave the pleasure to hand 

you below our present rates for the conveyance of the traffic in question. 

I am, Reverend Sir, Yours respectfully, 
W. GARDNER, 
Goods Manager, 

Per J. Brown. 
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Before copying the remainder of this letter, I should say that the 
cost of carriage was given not to Liverpool Street but to Bishops- 
gate Station. The letter goes on thus :— 


BETWEEN THURSTON AND LONDON. 


Description of Traffic. Rate per ton. Remarks. 
Carrots for domestic purposes - - 8s. 9d. - 2-ton truck-loads Station 
Pes es 99 - - 7s. lld. - 5-ton  ,, ie to station. 
aes 5-ton truck-loads Station 
Carrots for horse and cattle feeding 6s. 3d. and upwards Regn sl 


More was added under “ Remarks,” which I will quote presently, 
referring to their distribution in town. I now deal with the cost 
of the carriage of “‘ carrots for domestic purposes” from station to 
station, without subsequent cartage. The rate given per ton for 
truck-loads of 2 tons is 8s. 9d. Now my carrots weighed, as I have 
said, 3 ewt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs., or say one-sixth of a ton, and there were 
630 of them. Thus, multiplying 680 by 6, we get 3,780 carrots as 
the number in a ton, which, multiplying the cost (2s. 11d.) of my 
purchase by six, gives 17s. 6d. as the price of a ton; add 8s. 9d. for 
carriage, and we have a ton of carrots (for domestic use) numbering 
8,780 bought and transported from Thurston to Bishopsgate for 
£1 6s. 3d., while close to that latter station they are selling at 
843d. for a bundle of nine, or £6 2s. 6d. for the ton. Deducting 
£1 6s. 3d. from £6 2s. 6d. we have £4 16s. 3d. to cover the cost 
of the carriage of the ton to the shop of the retail dealer and leave 
him a remunerative profit for their sale. But they are not yet 
carried to the shop, and we must find what that can be done for at 
present prices. We get at it thus :— 

Under the head of ‘‘ Remarks,” in the letter I received from the 
manager of the Goods Department at Liverpool Street Station, is 
the following entry. The rate per ton for quantities “ in less than 
2-ton lots, minimum charge 1 ewt., including cartage in London 
within ordinary limits, 15s. 10d." This means that the Company 
does not undertake the delivery of less than 1 ewt.; but will 
bring a ton of carrots from station to station and deliver them 
in London at the rate of 15s. 10d. per ton. In other words, while 
the original cost of a ton is 17s. 6d., and their subsequent carriage 
and distribution, 15s. 10d., we have the Company placing 3,780 
carrots in the hands of the London retail dealer for (17s. 6d. + 
15s. 10d.) = £1 13s. 4d. His retail price would make a ton to 
fetch £6 2s. 6d., showing a profit, which, it is needless to say, 
he does not get under existing conditions, the lion’s share of it 
going to the “middleman,” whose intervention in this case is 
unnecessary. 

Let us now look at the ‘‘ white turnips,” which are sold to 
working-people in London in bundles of about nine for 34d., or at 
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the rate of 5 lbs. for 2d. Take the bundles first: it is difficult to 
ascertain the price of one in the country, but I set about it in this 
way. Anacre of ground is, as near as possible, 70 yards square, 
and thus contains forty-nine plots each 10 yards square. I went 
down this last February into Suffolk, and in a field of turnips 
about a mile from Thurston Station measured off a square 10 yards 
each way, and carefully counted the turnips growing within it, 
setting down the number in each row in my note-book as I 
counted them: there were exactly 649. If we multiply this by 
49 (the number of these squares in an acre), we find the total 
number of turnips growing in an acre to be 31,801, say 30,000. 

It is difficult to state precisely the value of an acre of white 
turnips, but remembering that fine ones are sold in London for a 
halfpenny each, and bundles of smaller ones for 34d., it will be 
seen at once that there is an enormous difference between their 
price in town and value in the country. I know that they can 
now be had for feeding off by sheep at less than £2 an acre; and 
even when we take into account the value of the manure left by 
them (seen partly in the price of the next crop, barley, which 
follows), the contrast between what the agricultural producer gets 
and what the consumer in London pays is almost incredible. 

A more definite measure of value is reached if we handle the | 
turnips in another way, and see how much they are sold at per 
bushel in London. I weighed a bushel of swedes in Suffolk. It 
was 65 Ibs. Now swedes (which appear to be dearer in London 
than white turnips) are sold at the rate of 5 lbs. for 2d. in 
poor parts of the metropolis. Divide 65 by 5, and we get 18 two- 
pences or 26 pence = 2s. 2d. per bushel, paid by working-people 
in town. Farmers would like to grow them at that price. They 
are carried to Bishopsgate from Thurston at the same rate as 
carrots, z.e. 8s. 9d. for lots above two tons from station to station, 
or carried and afterwards carted to distances within reasonable 
limits at the rate of 15s. 10d. per ton in quantities below two 
tons, but not under 1 ewt. And the cost of cartage from the field 
to the station is about 3d. per bushel. 

We will next look at the price of the other vegetable, viz. 
parsnips, about which I have made inquiry. In every place which 
my agent visited, fine ones were sold at 1d. apiece, and others at 
the rate of two for 13d. He came once on some, small, that were 
sold at the rate of four for a penny. But in Lisson Grove, Bethnal 
Green, Shoreditch, Bishopsgate, and Limehouse, good ones fetched 
a penny each. Now parsnips are grown much in the same way as 
carrots, and I am informed that a good crop of carrots will pro- 
duce 1,000 bushels per acre. Anda bushel of one of these roots 
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will number much about the same as the other. There were 63 
carrots per bushel in the lot which I bought, and this will give 
an idea of the number of parsnips which could be grown per acre. 
If we allow only 50 to the bushel, and reckon that there are 1,000 
bushels to the acre (the same as carrots), the total in that space 
would be 50,000. Half that would give 25,000 parsnips, which at 
the retail London price would be 25,000 pence = £104 38s. 4d. 
Farmers’ mouths might water at the fact. 

I now ask how these differences can be accounted for. There is 
a seemingly mysterious, but really intelligible, influence at work 
in hindering the distribution of food in London. While the farmer 
who grows vegetables is toiling in chains, the middleman, great or 
small, is putting the profit on this agricultural produce into his 
pocket. And yet he is, in a great measure, superfluous. The 
railway company is, as we have seen, prepared not only to carry 
vegetables to London, but to cart them when they arrive there. 
The middleman, who purchases them and passes them through 
the market, whence they are now bought by costermongers and 
retail dealers, exacts his ‘‘ commission,” &c. from the farmer for 
handling them, and a large mouthful of the carried food is taken 
by the wholesale merchant, and thus, before it reaches the mouth 
of the consumer, a legion of agents have lived upon it. 

Of course it is impossible to sell produce without any medium 
between the original producer and the ultimate consumer; and 
in large transactions there will be agents who do business on a 
large scale. Such an agent, indeed, is the railway company. 
But there are too many steps in the transmission of food from 
the field to the mouth, and too many who take a bite out of it as 
it passes. Here is the hindrance to the getting of his due profit 
by the farmer who wishes to sell his carrots and turnips to those 
who want them in London. They are intercepted by superfluous 
‘** middlemen.” 

The tender-hearted economist may here remark, ‘‘ They must 
live ; they must exist.” Ido not see why. They are the repre- 
sentatives of a commercial economy or method of distribution 
which is out of date, and is superseded by improvement in the 
details of intercommunication. They are like those superfluous 
wheels in a watch which are retained not because they make the 
watch go better, but because they minister to the purse of the 
watchmaker. There must be some wheels to make the watch go. 
There must, e.g., be some people who would place my ten bushels 
of carrots on the hands of the retail dealer, but I do not want a 
“middleman” for that. The railway company is ready to act 
as an agent. This, however, in practice, it is not permitted to do. 
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At any rate, it does not appear to have been so employed. 
Farmers have sent good vegetables up to town, and then, what 
with ‘“‘ commission ” and one thing or another, they have received 
nothing for them. Rings within rings of metropolitan traders 
keep up the price, and a strenuous combination and co-operation 
of producers will be necessary in order to supply the consumer 
with a cheaper article, and secure a profitable return for them- 
selves. Many an agriculturist has taken steps, and made efforts 
to put himself into direct communication with the mouths of the 
metropolis, and failed. It has been with the growers of vegetables 
as with the suppliers of fish. These last have sent tentative 
individual parcels to the London market, to be financially snubbed 
for their pains. I remember that, while I was rector of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, and took much interest in the struggle to 
set up a fish-market in Shadwell, a man from Cambridgeshire (I 
think it was) sent up nine stone of live eels, which are “ the fish” 
of East Anglia, to Billingsgate. After repeated requests to have 
his goods paid for, he received an envelope containing nine penny 
stamps. The Fish Ring would hardly look at a proposal un- 
authorized by itself. And much the same fate now befalls enter- 
prising individual agriculturists. They are not recognized by 
the City masters of the vegetable market, or all the value of 
their carrots is eaten up by the way. They have been thwarted 
in detail, and the combination against them is serious. I have 
some reason to fear that if a small dealer were known to have 
opened relations with a farmer, and bought his produce without 
any other intervention than that of the railway company, he 
might find the middleman market hard upon him. ‘‘ Would he 
be boycotted ?”’ I asked of a retailer, who had been in the trade. 
“In course he would,” was the reply. 

But, be that as it may, one great difficulty is for the farmer 
to join hands with the retailer, who must needs have his shop duly 
supplied with whatever vegetables may be in season. A solitary 
producer may not be able to fulfil this condition. But I do not 
see why there should not be an association of farmers who would 
have a good stock of seasonable produce always ready, and put 
themselves in touch with a number of retail dealers within reach 
of a London terminus or wharf. This has to be done. If they 
open shops for themselves they array the existing shopkeepers 
against them, but if they supply these last with goods at a cheaper 
rate than they can be bought for in existing markets, and under- 
take to provide a continuous and seasonable supply, I cannot see 
why light should not shine upon the relations between the 
producer and consumer. The useless wheels must be taken out of 
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the watch. The railway company itself would surely not shrink 
from doing on an extended scale what it now professes itself 
willing to do with small parcels of vegetables. We must recollect, 
moreover, that water is a carrier as well as land. 

Again and again when I have chanced to talk with a country 
friend about the bondage in which the farmer now lies, he has 
said, ‘‘It is of no use. Mr. So-and-So, to my knowledge, sent a 
parcel of vegetables to town and gained nothing whatever.” I 
dare say not. But if the growers over a sufficiently wide district 
were to join together with a large definite aim, putting themselves 
into communication with a number of retail dealers, they ought 
to win. Take depressed East Anglia. It is traversed or pene- 
trated by rivers and canals as well as rails; and it has a sea- 
board, much of which is not far from the mouth of the Thames. 
Could not a resolute intelligent association open direct negotia- 
tions by river and rail with retailers who supply an enormous 
population of working-people who are now paying most exorbi- 
tant prices for the commonest vegetables. By land and water 
together a few such associations might supply a million mouths 
at prices lower than the consumer pays, and higher than the pro- 
ducer now receives. Definite inquiries of retailers would frst 
have to be made, distinct arrangements would have to be settled, 
areas of direct distribution would have to be fixed, and then I 
feel sure it could be done—with faith, pluck, and push. The 
useless, but costly, wheels would be taken out of the watch. 

In what I have written I feel that I have said nothing really 
new. It is well known that the profits of the middleman are 
enormous, and that at present producers are thwarted in their 
efforts to put themselves into direct touch with theconsumer. But 
I have tried to put their difficulties in a clearer light, and how- 
ever real the evil of existing conditions may be admitted to be, it is 
through a more distinct realization of it that we may hope to see 
it removed. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that the 
depressing conditions to which I have referred, and the calcula- 
tions which I submit to my readers, involve the carriage of 
vegetables for the distance of ninety miles, and that they are 
grown in many districts nearer London, and could thus be carried 
to town at a cheaper rate. Some may say that, so far as the 
metropolis is concerned, no hope can be entertained by the producer 
unless the legal monopolies now possessed by present markets are 
taken from them. In this case no road is open but that provided 
by legislation. Yet even if this be so, every effort to deepen a per- 
ception of the bondage in which agriculturists lie may be a step 
towards their emancipation. But inasmuch as a railway com- 
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pany, in correspondence with one who is outside the circle of trade, 
expresses its readiness to carry and cart, and thus distribute 
parcels or “lots” of farming produce in London, surely we have 
in this an indication of an opening which might lead to a breach 
being made in the wall of the “ring.” If a present stubborn 
generation of watchmakers insist on retaining superfluous wheels 
in the watches which they sell, why should not some intelligent 
and enterprising mechanicians find a way to offer to the public a 
cheaper and yet equally effective instrument ? 


Harry Jones. 


A SURREY HOME. 


Tue corner of Surrey in which I have made my home is a land of 
heather and pines, and my little house is built in the middle of a 
wood of these dark steadfast trees, and seems almost like a bird’s 
nest, with the waving boughs, and flitting lights and shades falling 
softly round it. On stormy nights, when the heavy white and 
purple clouds are hurrying across the dark blue sky, before the 
wind, it rocks like a veritable bird’s nest, with the rocking, wailing 
pine trees. 

In one of his books Ruskin calls these pines “ flakes and falling 
fragments of the night”; but when he wrote these words, he was 
thinking of a pine wood on a still moonless night, when the heavy 
branches massed against the dim grey sky are black and eerie, and 
looking up, the stars seem lost, entangled in the thick foliage, 
while the intense silence grows full of fear and mystery, as though 
awaiting some approaching resistless doom: then, indeed, they 
seem “‘ falling fragments of night.” But look at them in the 
brightness of the morning, when, stirred by a light breeze into 
lyrical utterance, their blue-green branches waving joyfully, they 
fill the crisp air with the sea-song their voices echo so faithfully, 
and while their ruddy stems gleam in the sun, like tangible 
pillars of fire, they scatter showers of fragrant gold dust from their 
pale flowers, until the dull brown of the ground beneath them 
grows as yellow as the sands of that ocean whose voice is as their 
own. Looking at them thus, there are few brighter or more 
utterly joyous things in nature; for it is the proud, calm joy of 
conscious strength, won by noble battling against storm and 
drought and barren stony earth, not the feverish clutching joy of 
feebler trees, needing so many gifts they could not win for them- 
selves before they will blossom and rejoice. Until I understood 
the eternal law of compensations, of which Emerson speaks when 
he says— 


Heartily know, 
When half-gods go 
The gods arrive. 
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I often wondered why the voice of these dark, steadfast trees 
was so much stronger and more stirring than the voices of their 
brothers and sisters. The wind playing on the poplars draws forth 
a delicate music; the beeches and limes are, as it were, lutes and 
lyres, suggesting beautiful gardens and fair faces, and happy love 
in placid vallies ; but the pine song is like the organ music in some 
grand old Gothic cathedral, to which an invisible choir answers as 
it rises in a solemn chant of thanksgiving and triumph, full of 
wonder indeed, and tears, but climbing above them by unfaltering 
faith in the star-reaching power God has given to humanity, if it 
will only put forth its strength and strive. 

On still days when the wind, the breath of inspiration, is away, 
there is deep silence amongst the pines; for the birds do not love 
these dark, solemn trees, though on the outskirts of the wood the 
little tree-creeper (Certhia familiaris) may be seen, swiftly gliding 
up the trunks, diligently searching for the insects on which it 
feeds, and sometimes there comes a great sound of chattering from 
a pair of cross-bills (Loxia curvirostra), and the brilliant orange- 
red plumage of the male bird gleams against the dark green pine- 
boughs like a tropical flower, as he skilfully extracts the seeds from 
the fir cones with his awkward-looking beak. 

There is often, too, a great patter of hurrying feet, sounding 
almost like a band of frightened children scampering down some 
echoing old corridor, as the little red-brown squirrels run merrily 
from tree to tree along the branches, making apparently as much 
noise and fuss as they possibly can. These little creatures seem 
utterly fearless, and will skip about from branch to branch above 
your head, if they think you are watching them, chuckling like a 
flock of wood pigeons, or impudent starlings, evidently enjoying 
your inability to follow or catch them. Sometimes an inquisitive 
squirrel will even run up the side of my house, which is thickly 
covered with ivy, clematis, and roses, and peering in at my window, 
will watch me as I sit writing, with its alert bright eyes, evidently 
marvelling at the foolishness which can induce me to sit still when 
there are so many trees to be explored, or nuts and other treasures 
to be gathered. 

All these pleasant sights and sounds give quaint and varied life 
to the pine wood ; but to hear the full bird chorus we must leave 
my eyrie and come out into the green and grassy land beyond the 
moor, which, save on this one side, stretches in almost horizonless 
breadth round my home. Here thrushes, blackbirds, and in- 
numerable other singing birds abound, and the cuckoo fills the 
deep, dim woods with her ‘‘ wandering voice ” ; while at night, when 
these are silent, from the lower bushes, hawthorn and alder for 
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preference, the nightingale’s magic music rises, like the voice of 
the white moon sailing across the stretches of deep blue sky above 
her. 

Who, that has not listened spell-bound, night after night, until 
earth and earthly desires floated away on that glimmering ocean 
of divine melody, that ladder of liquid light leading straight to the 
stars, can describe or imagine the nightingale’s song ? 

It is the one perfect thing in the universe: the one delight that 
allows no margin for regret or hope; listening to it we understand 
how the old Greek city rose to music, untouched by human hands. 
It sounds, indeed, to our stirred senses like the voice of the 
Creative Spirit saying, “‘ Let there be light !”’ for a new world rises 
in our souls as we listen; a world in which the divine rhythm 
Herbert Spencer loves to dwell upon has full and uninterrupted 
play at last; its golden waves broken no longer, beaten back no 
more by clashing wills and hereditary curses, by sin, and sorrow, 
and death... . 

The song ends, and with a sigh we come back to everyday life 
again; but surely the revelation it gave us of beautiful possibili- 
ties has not been in vain; surely, having crept close to the Infinite 
and dared to gaze into it, having, if only for a moment, realised the 
ideal, we shall, we must, strive to model our lives a little more 
after the divine pattern. For I believe no revelation, however frag- 
mentary and imperfect, was ever yet felt, without raising humanity 
a step nearer to the source of all revelations, the Father and God, 
who, strive as we may to deny and disown, in all moments of 
supreme joy or woe is near us, whispering, as of old, “It is 1; be 
not afraid.” 

There are no high hills in this corner of Surrey, but the moor, 
rolling away in billows of purple heather as far as eye can reach, 
the living glorified image of the sea whose waters once covered it, 
rises now and again into hillocks some few hundred feet high, and 
in many places the pines have climbed up the steep western faces 
of these hillocks, followed by slim green bracken, and, as the wind 
sweeps through them, the clear emerald light, billowy from the 
waving fern fronds, and shining out in patches of bright gold where 
the sun pierces the thick overhanging branches, makes a perfect 
feast of sweet colour and rhythmic motion. 

I have noticed that where the hills face the sunrise, frequently 
the pines suddenly stop, peering down into the valleys below, where, 
often, a little forest of young birches has congregated; the deep 
reddish purple of their branches gleaming through their timid 
green leaves, and the faint silver of their stems, as they crowd 
together, contrast beautifully with the purple tide of heather flow- 
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ing round them, yet not encroaching on their little green isle, as 
they stand surrounded and yet apart; while the pines, waiting on 
the hill above them, are gazing calmly towards the sunrise, always 
watching and waiting. For whom? For what? Who can tell? 
Perhaps for some saviour who shall come from the mystic East to 
give them the bird’s wing, or the man’s foot, so that at last they 
may set forth on that pilgrimage to the land of fulfilled desire, for 
which their wailing voices seem always yearning through the long, 
dark, stormy, winter nights. 

Over the moor are scattered numerous disused gravel-pits, and 
their unequal, jagged holes give a grateful sense of light and golden 
colour to the heather around them; on the lips of some of these 
pits grow little clusters of deep-blue gentians (Gentiana pneumo- 
nanthe), looking like patches of Italian sky; while others are lite- 
rally crowded with the beautiful willow herb (Epilobiwm angusti- 
folium). Tall and slender, this plant rises in the spring-time like 
a cluster of emerald spears, which turn into rosy flower-sceptres in 
the summer, while in the autumn its pinkish purple seed-pods 
strung on the spears of spring give a rich dash of colour to the faint 
yellowish bent grasses often surrounding it. 

Looking across from the hill at this willow herb in its summer 
glory, its clusters of brilliant flowers rising above the bracken and 
grass, we understand, with a new sense of gladness, the old Hebrew 
poet, when, in the joy of some such revelation as this, he spoke of 
the wilderness blossoming like the rose. 

As we slowly wind our way down into the valleys between these 
rolling hills, we hear a tiny silver trickle at our feet, a mere shadow 
of the stream-song we shall find again murmuring through the 
meadows and woods of the land of birds beyond the heather; and 
looking down, above the fine white sand strewn broadcast over the 
moor (another memory of the ancient sea), behold the honey. 
coloured bog-water glides along, marked by patches of dull gold 
grass, and the gleaming, jewel-like leaves of the sundew (Drocera 
rotundifolia). 

A perfect marvel of beauty is this tiny sundew! Its greenish- 
yellow petals covered with glittering crimson hairs, and these again 
holding the diamond-like drop of moisture which attracts and 
absorbs flies and other hapless insects; for, beautiful as it is, and 
innocent as it looks, with its slender spike of white flowers, like 
miniature lilies-of-the-valley, rising above its gleaming leaves, the 
sundew is one of the few British representatives of the carnivorous 
plants, and you may constantly see gnats, small flies, and other 
minute insects, imprisoned by the crimson hairs, and in process of 
absorption to feed this lovely but dangerous little plant. 
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Here, too, close to the sundew, we find the white-cupped lichen 
(Scyphophorus pyxidatus), perhaps the most delicately beautiful of 
all the moor’s children ; it grows in little clumps, each tiny stem, 
about half an inch high, supporting an exquisitely carved greyish- 
white cup, sometimes empty, as though waiting for the falling dew, 
but oftener covered with a brilliant red seal, as though filled with 
precious wine and kept safely closed for the divine lips of some 
goddess. 

Veritable fairies’ grail-cups and sacred chalices are these little 
moss goblets, with their gleaming crimson capsules shining out 
like tiny coral beads from the deep brown of the dripping bog. 

Then, hard by, grows the dashing Lancashire asphodel (Narthe- , 
cium ossifragum), diffusing a faint, subtle perfume, as it lifts up its 
golden cluster of bright flowers, with their feathery centres, and 
proudly scans the surrounding heather, as though expecting 
shortly to develop into a pine-tree at least. 

This plant is one of the fairest and yet commonest of our flowers, 
and appears quite conscious of its own importance ; the patches of 
moorland where it flourishes look, on a breezy day, as though 
covered with flying golden flames, as the wind bows their proud 
yellow heads, and then lets them spring back again; but now, 
taking one last glance at it, we will turn off the moor for a spell, 
and, with snatches of old Omar Khayyum running in our mind, 


With me along some Strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 

Where name of Slave and Sultan scarce is known, 
And pity Sultan Mahmiid on his Throne. 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing, in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 
leave the tiny bog-river with all its treasures, and seek a some- 
what larger stream, which, rising far away in the distant hills, 
whose purple heads outline the horizon, runs quietly through many 
small villages, each half-hidden beneath clustering trees, singing 
now and again as it dances over pebbles or other obstacles, 
flowing noiselessly onwards through lush green meadows, where 
it grows golden with the shining blossoms of the marsh marigold 
(Caltha palustris) or blue with forget-me-nots, but at last widening 
into a little pool, with tall, flowering grasses bending over to peer 
into it, and alders fringing its banks; this pool is brimful of the 
delicate mauve-white blossoms, and graceful, much-cut foliage 
of the water-violet (Hottonia palustris), and is the only spot for 
miles round where it is found. 


The water is deliciously cool here, and always in a sort of half- 
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twilight ; but, peering down through the thick leafy screen, we can 
see the fragile water-violets floating dreamily on the placid surface, 
until we unconsciously grow silent and breathless, as though 
listening for the spirit of this magic pool to arise from amidst the 
delicate flowers and quiet water, and reveal some blessed mystery 
to us. 

But the stream leaves this spot full of spells and glamour, and 
again creeps silently through daisied meadows, bordered by 
plants too numerous to mention, though full of interest. Here 
flourishes the curious clinging bur-marigold (Bidens cernua) and 
its brother, the three-cleft Bidens (Bidens tripartita),. the heavily 
fragrant and showy buck-bean (Menyanthes trifoliata), with its 
reddish-white flowers, and the homely but useful Scrophularia 
aquatica, whose leaves, bruised and scalded, form a safe and 
swiftly-healing application for all kinds of burns and wounds; its 
alert-looking small red blossoms make it easily recognizable. 
Here also we find tall spikes of meadow-sweet (Spirea ulmaria) 
and the showy, rose-coloured, flowering-rush (Butomus wmbellatus), 
and myriad other beautiful or fragrant plants; but at last, close 
to a village, a sleepy-looking little place, whose quaint thatched 
roofs are golden with lichen, and bear great patches of the stiff 
cactus-like house-leek (Sempervivum tectorum), believed in as a 
symbol of luck or a charm against evil by the country people, 
who would as soon think of transplanting parsley roots as moving 
their patch of house-leek (for every countryman knows all good 
fortune leaves the unhappy person who is foolish enough to let his 
parsley patch be dug up)—close to this little village the stream 
turns off at a sharp angle, and, for a quarter of a mile or more, 
fills a narrow lane, one of the village’s short cuts between two 
important roads. 

This water-way is a veritable fairyland: above the hawthorns, 
nuts, and alders, fringing the high banks, tower chestnuts, oaks, 
ashes, and sycamores, stretching their profuse branches across 
the lane to each other, until the glimmering water underneath 
takes the cool green colour of their leaves, while broken spaces 
here and there are brimmed with sunshine. 

At the water’s edge, and far up the banks, the ground is blue 
with forget-me-nots, half-hidden in places by immense drooping 
fronds of the lady-fern (Asplenium filix fomina), great trails of 
honeysuckle cling to the hawthorn bushes, while above, in the 
thick leafage, thrushes and blackbirds are singing rapturously, 
pouring forth their jubilant music like a shower of golden rain. 
Taking off shoes and stockings, and slinging them over our 
shoulders, we step into this marvellous green water, and pace 
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slowly through it, gathering, as we go, a knot of forget-me-nots 
for someone waiting for us at home, in the bird’s nest, amid the 


pines, and letting our thoughts of her smile weave themselves into 
rough verse :— 


Above the glimmering water-way 

Where large-eyed kine bend low to drink, 
And little sunbeams flit at play 

O’er lady-ferns hard by the brink ; 
These flowers blue as yonder skies, 
Seemed smiling at me with your eyes. 


Beyond, the grey-green grasses wave 

Their tasselled heads to every breeze, 
And flickering shadows softly pave 

Grey waters with green phantom trees ; 
While thrush-song from o’erarching boughs, 
Falls like a crown on upturned brows. 


The world afar, with strife and stress, 
To reach some bitter end unknown, 
Amid this mystic blessedness 
Seems but a darker shadow thrown 
By waving grass, or whispering tree, 
Which sunbeams pierce in mockery. 


EVELYN 


RABIES AND MUZZLING. 


THE question of the suppression of rabies has been unfortunately 
complicated in this country by the introduction of much contro- 
versial matter wholly foreign to the subject. Cruelty to animals, 
anti-vivisection, class prejudice, and even party politics have been 
brought into play, with the result of simply increasing the difficulties 
that beset the responsible authorities in the discharge of their in- 
vidious duties. So high does popular feeling run that it is no 
exaggeration to say the result of a General Election might in some 
districts turn upon the rabies question. We have already had 
some proof of this in Kent. No apology, therefore, is needed for 
putting the various anti-rabies measures plainly and impartially 
before the public, which is at present in a state of bewilderment 
through the contrary statements of opposing parties, each quoting 
the same facts and figures in support of its own view. In the first 
place, to clear the ground a little, it should be pointed out that the 
prevention of madness in dogs has nothing whatever to do with M. 
Pasteur’s treatment, which is concerned with the arrest of hydro- 
phobia in man. And it is much to be regretted that the two have 
been mixed up together in the public mind; for this unfortunate 
confusion has had a good deal to do with the opposition encountered 
by the authorities in dealing with the matter, and by the Society 
for the Prevention of Hydrophobia, in their well-meant but not 
always judicious endeavours to obtain legislative measures for the 
suppression of the disease. That society is also, as it happens, an 
advocate of M. Pasteur’s treatment and is accordingly identified 
with him, who is identified with vivisection. At once that which 
ought to be the ground of common and united action is turned into 
a battle-field of angry and excited partizans, the public siding with 
one or other party according to their own prejudices. Dr. Flem- 
ing’s recent article on the subject forms, by its temperate tone, 
an agreeable contrast to much that has appeared in the Press ; but 
it is nevertheless somewhat misleading. The instances which he 
gives of the suppression of rabies do not altogether agree with his 
own suggestions. The most important of these is universal muzzling 
for twelve months, and the instances he mentions are Norway 
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and Sweden, Denmark, Baden, and two departments of France. 
Now in none of the cases has universal muzzling been employed. 
Partial muzzling has been adopted from time to time in Norway 
and Sweden; but in Denmark even this was abandoned as ineffec- 
tive, while in the other two countries the successful measures were 
the enforcement of contagious diseases regulations, registration, 
and a high dog-tax. 

In view, therefore, of the great public interest taken in this 
question, the perplexity caused by divided counsels,.and the fresh 
legislation in prospect, I propose to examine more narrowly : first, 
the possibility of ‘stamping out” rabies; and secondly, the 
measures which may be, and have been, most conducive to this 
result. I take it for granted at the outset that we are all agreed 
that rabies should, if possible, be got rid of, and that there is no 
need to join Dr. Fleming and others in exaggerating the annual 
mortality from hydrophobia and “sternly demanding” anything. 
The case is strong enough on its own merits without one-sided 
statistics or making appeals to the sensibilities of the public. 

1. Can rabies be stamped out? In three countries it has been 
so rare of late years that the expression “‘ stamped out” may be 
fairly used of them. ‘Those are Norway and Sweden, Denmark, 
and Baden. But they are sparsely populated countries, containing 
no such large towns as are the centres of infection in England 
(Registrar-General’s Report). The population of Norway-Sweden 
is 8°6 per square kilometre, while that of England and Wales is 
190. Baden, again, is mainly hill and forest. In fact, they are 
countries resembling Scotland, where rabies is equally rare, 
without any stamping out at all. Moreover, in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark the disease has always been rare, especially in the 
two former, although epidemics have occurred in times past at 
intervals. The prodigious mortality which is alleged to have 
existed in Sweden appears to be a myth, with no more substantial 
foundation than is usual with myths. Certainly no modern 
measures had anything to do with its suppression. There was an 
epidemic in 1824, apparently the first known, and another in 
1851-52. But in the last thirty-eight years there have not been 
one hundred cases of rabies altogether. The last occurred in 1886. 
Between 1861 and 1870 there were only one or two cases. If, 
therefore, the suppressive measures were in force before that time, 
they failed to prevent a recrudescence; if they were instituted after- 
wards, then they have secured no greater immunity than was 
enjoyed without them. In any case, a disease so rare required 
very little stamping out. As for the rest of Europe, the following 
are the figures for 1888, taken from the Imperial Veterinary Report 
of Germany for 1889. 
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Dogs and other animals died or killed rabid :— 
Great Britain - 176 Austrian Empire -* 911 
Belgium - - 170 Roumania - - 653 
France - - - 2,088 Switzerland - - 4 
Italy - - - 20 German Empire - 548 

The other countries do not furnish statistics. 

Here, again, we see the countries in which there is least rabies, 
namely, Roumania, Italy, and Switzerland, are comparatively 
thinly populated, with much high and wild ground. The others 
have not even reduced their figures to a respectable minimum. 
But, it is said, they are in a different position from ourselves ; for 
in them the disease is imported over the borders by rabid animals 
running loose, and this is true. Germany naturally attributes 
her troubles in this, as in other respects, to Russia on one side 
and France on the other; and the geographical distribution of 
rabies within her borders bears out the complaint to some extent, 
but not entirely. For the same Report remarks: ‘‘ The cause of 
the outbreak in Altenburg remained entirely unknown, for no case 
has occurred for years past even in the wider surrounding district” 
—and this, after most careful investigation. Moreover, importa- 
tion from Russia and France will not account for the disease in 
West Prussia, Hanover, Hamburg, and Oldenburg. Nor will Den- 
mark and Holland furnish a reasonable cause ; for they have much 
less rabies than Germany, and are more likely to get it than to 
give it. In the Dresden district, again, where the most stringent 
regulations exist, six dogs were killed rabid and forty-one sus- 
pected. I happened to witness this outbreak, which apparently 
began in the place itself, in spite of the strictest measures. On 
the whole, without entering into the vexed question of the spon- 
taneous origin of rabies, there is much evidence to show that it 
cannot be exterminated, and none to show that it can, in large 
and populous countries like our own, where many dogs are kept 
and bred, even when, as in Prussia, there is thorough legislation 
carefully carried out. 

The island of Réunion, of which so much has been made as an 
example to England, is nothing to the purpose. It is only a small 
place, containing 170,000 inhabitants, and the only thing we know 
about it is that there is no rabies, which applies equally well to 
scores of districts in England and elsewhere. We do not even 
know that the disease ever did exist there. Dr. Fleming says, 
‘‘ Rabies has not been witnessed there within the memory of man” 
(Lords Committee Report, p. 88). Professor Horsley says “‘ he 
believes ”’ it did exist there (Ibid., p. 27). Mr. Kerslake says de- 
finitely, “‘ The disease was stamped out by stringent measures” 
(Hydrophobia 1890, p. 16). And Mr. Everett Millais declares that 
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the “ mortality was prodigious” (Dog-Owners’ Annual 1890). It 
does not matter who is in the right of it, as there is no more 
analogy between Réunion and England than between the Isle of 
Wight and England. 

Nor is the evidence for the extermination of rabies in towns 
very much better. The only large town in which it can be said 
to be stamped out is Berlin. There has not been a case for seven 
years. This is certainly remarkable, and speaks very well for the 
repressive measures adopted there. If we can obtain an equal 
degree of immunity in our own towns, there will be no cause of 
complaint. But it is to be remarked that the same immunity has 
been enjoyed elsewhere for even longer periods, and has then given 
way to an epidemic. In Dresden, for instance, rabies appeared in 
1860, after being unknown for ten years previously. Hamburg, 
again, after twenty-three years’ immunity, had an outbreak in 1851, 
and the history of that outbreak is instructive. Active measures 
were taken; stray dogs were killed, and the others tied up, where- 
upon the epidemic relaxed. It came on again, was again repressed ; 
once more arose, and was at last subdued or ‘‘ wore itself out” in 
1856 (Fleming). This last phrase is significant; for no one who 
studies the history of the numerous outbreaks that have occurred 
in Europe and elsewhere can avoid the conclusion that rabies 
appears in epidemics, which rise, flourish, and fall precisely like 
those of other zymotic diseases. It would, therefore, be unwise 
to place too sanguine a construction upon the present immunity 
in Berlin; and the same success has not, so far as we know, 
been attained in any similar town, in spite of every kind of 
regulation. 

2. Can rabies be reduced? Undoubtedly. It has been re- 
duced on undeniable evidence in London (1886, 1889), Notting- 
ham (1887), Berlin (1853), Hamburg (1851), Vienna (1887), 
Prussia (1881), Holland (1875), Baden (1876). In all these cases 
the disease showed prompt diminution upon the adoption of active 
measures. There can be no doubt that there was a relation of 
cause and effect between the two, and probably no one will be 
found to deny it. But we must not build upon the facts more 
than they will bear, or forget that rabies has, after raging viru- 
lently, diminished scores of times in different parts of the world 
and even disappeared entirely (as in Peru in 1803), without the 
adoption of any other measures than the slaughter of affected 
animals. To say, as has often been said, that the violent outbreak 
in Prussia, 1810-20, was put down by the adoption of measures 
thirty-three years afterwards in Berlin, is to insult everyone’s 
understanding. Such statements only damage a good cause. 
The present argument needs no fortification of that kind, and it 
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may be laid down, without fear of contradiction, that rabies may 
be put down and kept down to a considerable extent by suitable 
means. 

8. What are the means of suppressing rabies? In the first 
place, it must be understood that the disease is maintained and 
propagated mainly by the bites of rabid dogs. If there were no 
mad dogs there would at least be very little rabies, and almost no 
hydrophobia. All measures for its suppression, then, have one 
object in view, the preventing of mad dogs from propagating the 
disease by biting. This is not such a simple matter as it may 
seem. Many measures have been proposed, in itself a proof that 
none are entirely satisfactory in themselves. M. Bouley, the great 
French authority, in his exhaustive article on ‘‘ Rage” in the 
Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences Médicales, gives 10. 
(1) Declaration to the authorities of suspected animals; (2) im- 
mediate sequestration of suspected animals; (3) slaughter of all 
recognized rabid ; (4) slaughter of all suspected of being bitten by 
rabid animals ; (5) registration of dogs and wearing of collar with 
name and address of owner; (6) muzzling; (7) seizure of all not 
complying with (5) and (6) ; (8) slaughter of seized dogs; (9) dog- — 
tax; (10) filing teeth. To these may be added responsibility of 
owners for damage done, and (in this country) quarantine or non- 
importation. It will not be necessary to consider these seriatim, 
as some of them may be lumped together (1) (2) (3) and (4) for 
instance, and (5), (7), (8). The dog-tax, again, already exists, and 
nothing need be said about that. For convenience sake I propose 
to consider muzzling first, as the measure about which most contro- 
versy has been raised in this country. 

Muzzling.—The theory of muzzling is very simple. Rabies is 
propagated by biting, muzzles prevent biting, therefore muzzles 
prevent the propagation of rabies. And this is the belief of 99 
people out of 100 who support muzzling and pretend to be well- 
informed. Unfortunately it is based on a fallacy. Muzzles do 
not prevent biting, at least on the part of rabid dogs, which are 
the ones in question; and for two if not three very sufficient 
reasons: (a) mad dogs nearly always escape from home un- 
muzzled ; (b) mad dogs, in the rabid biting stage, hardly ever 
allow a muzzle to be put on them, or if it is put on they tear it off 
immediately; (c) a furious dog that wants to bite can do so in 
spite of any muzzle, except the tight strap. It will be seen from 
these statements that, if they are true, the muzzle cannot directly 
diminish the number of rabid bites, as it does not apply to rabid 
dogs. This is so important a point, and will appear so startling to 
most people, that I will give the evidence at some length. Most of 
it is to be found in the Report of the House of Lords Committee. 
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Professor Pritchard, teacher at the Royal Veterinary College, said 
that in a dog which is going mad “one of the first indications of 
the disease coming on is that it endeavours to escape from the 
house and will probably do so without its muzzle.” Mr. Sewell, 
veterinary surgeon, said that “‘ the desire to escape comes on about 
the third day, and that there would be a danger of its escaping 
without a muzzle.” Sir Charles Warren, ‘If the housemaid 
opens the door in the morning the dog slips out (unmuzzled), and 
I do not know how to prevent that unless you have the dog 
muzzled in the house.” I know of several cases where the dogs 
had had muzzles on and had contrived to get them off, or to bite 
through the muzzles or on one side of the muzzles; but in several 
cases the dogs had slipped out of the owners’ houses and got away 
and then ran down the street. Dr. Fleming, Veterinary Surgeon- 
General : ‘‘ Undoubtedly mad dogs that escape from their homes 
are nearly always unmuzzled. I look upon muzzling not so much 
as a preventive against biting as an indication that the dog has an 
owner.” Mr. Atkinson, veterinary surgeon, ‘‘ It is almost impos- 
sible really to muzzle a rabid dog. They are so intensely nervous 
they will not allow you to muzzle them, and if you get the muzzle 
on they will tear themselves almost to pieces to get it off again. 
1 do not believe it is possible to muzzle a rabid dog; certainly not 
when the symptoms are fairly well developed.” Mr. Rotherham, 
canine surgeon to the Queen, “I have never seen a muzzled mad 
dog other than one I muzzled by way of experiment. He was a 
furious dog, and I muzzled him. It was a wire muzzle with a 
leather strap. I put it on very tight indeed, and took it up as far 
as I possibly could. He got the muzzle off.” Mr. Hunting, 
veterinary surgeon, “‘A rabid dog has always a fancy to roam 
immediately, and always escapes when he can, and he would 
escape without his muzzle. In my experience I have never had a 
dog brought to me suffering from rabies with his muzzle on, but 
scores of rabid dogs have been brought to me without muzzles.”’ 
Professor Woodroffe Hill, Fellow of the Royal Veterinary College, 
‘**T have never seen a wire muzzle that a dog could not get his 
teeth through on one side or the other. There is not the least 
protection from the muzzle; it is very rare indeed to see a mad 
dog with a muzzle on.” Mr. Price, breeder and owner of dogs, 
‘The canine teeth are very long in the dog, and will stick through 
any wire muzzle. Besides, a dog can flatten any wire muzzle, and 
so get his teeth through. A Dalmatian dog of mine killed a sheep 
with a wire muzzle on.” Mr. South, Fellow of the Veterinary 
College, ‘‘ If a dog is mad, he fetches the muzzle off immediately.” 
Dr. Bell Taylor, ‘‘ It is very rare that a mad dog is ever seen with 
i muzzle on. A dog suffering from rabies in at all a violent form 
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is so very excited and violent that it would make very short work 
of a muzzle.” 

The above are not selected opinions. They are those of every 
single witness who was asked the question, including all the veter- 
inary surgeons but one or two who were not asked. In fact, 
there appears to be absolute unanimity among veterinary surgeons 
and others having much to do with dogs upon this point. It is, 
indeed, denied by no one. Continental veterinarians are of the 
same opinion. Professor Bouley, the great authority in France, 
puts it very strongly: ‘‘ Muzzling considered as a means of pre- 
venting the propagation of rabies is a perfectly useless measure, 
because it is only applied and can be only applied to inoffensive 
dogs.” §o, too, Professor Lafosse, of Toulouse, and Professor 
Sonderman of Munich, the leading German authority, ‘‘ No mad 
dog has ever been seen with a muzzle on.” There seems to be no 
division of opinion whatever; and it may be taken as perfectly 
certain that when muzzling isin force only the harmless dogs have 
the muzzle on. How, then, can muzzling extirpate the disease ? 
It is not possible to an impartial mind to believe that it can. 
What happens under muzzling regulations was illustrated by a 
recent case, which entirely corroborates the expert opinions given 
above. On January 9th an inquest was held at St. George’s 
Hospital upon a boy who died of hydrophobia. He had been bitten 
on October 5th by a stray dog, which had escaped from home after 
biting his master. Muzzling had then been in force for three 
months; but the dog, on becoming mad, escaped without his 
muzzle, and ran in the streets biting. We only know that he bit 
this boy, but he may well have bitten other dogs, and probably 
did. At any rate, the muzzle did not prevent him. If he did, 
when their term of incubation is over they will do the same. 
Nor was this dog seized by the police as being unmuzzled: his 
master went in search of him and eventually captured him. Again, 
on January 28th, at Hyde, a large muzzled dog bit two men and 
a child, who were sent to M. Pasteur. It was not known that the 
dog was mad, but in any case the muzzle proved no protection, 
again corroborating the opinions above. Nor has muzzling extir- 
pated the disease anywhere. On the contrary, in Berlin, the only 
place where this end has been attained, it distinctly failed to do so. 
Count Herbert Bismarck’s memorandum states: ‘“‘ The compulsory 
muzzle alone was not sufficient for the eradication of the disease.” 

Is muzzling then of no use? By no means. The very defect of 
the thing is its merit, in this way. Since only healthy dogs wear 
the muzzle, an unmuzzled dog is obviously mad or ownerless, that 
is to say, a dog to be seized. The muzzle is, in this topsy-turvy 
way, of great assistance to the police. It enables them to see at 
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a glance what dogs to seize. Muzzling regulations have always 
been accompanied by the seizure and slaughter of stray and 
ownerless dogs; and it is a great help towards carrying this out. 
The following figures illustrate this :— 


Dogs seized by Police in London. 


1885 - October - - - 1,715 
November - - 4,951 (muzzling 
introduced). 
December - - 9,189 
January - - - 5,581 
February - - - 5,342 
March - - - 5,868 


Directly muzzling is introduced the figures rise enormously, 
and this apparently is how it acts. Stray and ownerless dogs are 
the chief means of propagating the disease, because they are the 
least looked after, and to their wholesale slaughter under muzzling 
regulations we must largely attribute the diminution of rabies. 
There is also another way in which it acts, namely by calling the 
attention of owners of dogs to the prevalence of rabies, and 
making them careful, an important matter. To attribute all the 
good done directly to the muzzling, and that alone, is as egregious 
a case of post hoc, propter hoc reasoning as can well be imagined. 
On the other hand, for those who deny that muzzling does any 
good at all, I append the celebrated figures of Berlin, which have 
been so much misused. They are most instructive, as showing both 
what muzzling can do and what it cannot. In face of them it 
will not be necessary to give those of Nottingham and London, 
which go to show the same thing. 


1850 - - : - 23 rabid dogs killed. 
1851 - - : - 
1852 - - - - 
1858 (July) - - 
Muzzling introduced. 
1858 (Aug. to Dec.) 
1854 

1855 

1857 

1859 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 - 

1865 

1866 


Om or bd c CO m bo 
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1867 - - - - - 58 rabid dogs killed. 
1868 - - - - - 4 te 

1869 - - - - - 13 ~ 

1870 - - - - - 7 9 

1871 - - - - - 57 ~ 

1872 - - - - - 69 “ 

1873 - - - - - 380 - 

1874 -. - - - - 2 i 

1875 - - - - - 6 9 

1876 - - - - - 8 ” 

1877 - - - - « i 

1878 - - - - - 2 - 

1879 - - - - 2 ” 

1880 - . : - -  ? isolated cases. 
1881 - - - - ‘4 ” 

1882 - - : - - 1 rabid dog killed. 
1883 - - - : - 

1884 - - - - - — 
1885 - - - - - 


From these figures it will be seen that muzzling (with its 
concomitants) was of great service in reducing rabies, but that 
it did not prevent the occurrence of two epidemics, and that not 
until the Prussian Contagious Animals’ Diseases law came to its 
assistance under a Royal Order of 1880, and did what twenty-seven 
years muzzling failed to do, was the disease ‘‘ stamped out.” With 
regard to opinions, it must be admitted that veterinary surgeons, 
including most eminent men both here and on the Continent, are 
upon the whole decidedly against muzzling. Their opinion is con- 
cisely stated by M. Bouley, ‘‘I can no longer see why the muzzling 
of dogs, which is only a vexatious measure without any utility, 
should be maintained.” But in view of the above facts, most 
people will be inclined to agree with the more moderate attitude 
of such authorities as Fleming, Sewell, Furstenberg, Hering, and 
Haubner, that muzzling is decidedly of use as a partial and 
secondary measure, especially in towns. In the country it is a 
different matter. Those who propose universal muzzling can 
know little of the country. To carry it out over an entire country 
is alike useless, vexatious, and impossible for many reasons: nor has 
this been attempted anywhere abroad. Those who know the hilly 
districts of Yorkshire, Cumberland, Wales, and Scotland, the 
wolds of Yorkshire, and even the open country of the Midlands, do 
not need to be told of the difficulties. The expense alone would be 
prohibitive. A staff of 20,000 inspectors would be insufficient. The 
moment the inspector’s back was turned the muzzles would all be 
off again. Then dogs cannot be muzzled on the owner’s premises, 
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and whereas premises in town mean the house, in the country they 
are gardens, fields, and parks, out of which there is nothing to 
prevent dogs straying. From every country place dogs constantly 
stray away for days together from sexual reasons, and no one 
knows where they go; or they often roam at night. Nor can stray 
dogs be caught in the country as in town. To suppose that any 
good would come of the attempt is the vain dream of town dwellers. 
Besides, it is unnecessary. The foci of infection are London and 
the large towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire (vide Registrar- 
General’s Reports) ; sweep them clean, and you will have no trouble 
with the country. There is plenty of evidence, as I have shown, 
in support of applying muzzling to towns as an assistance to the 
police when rabies is rife. This may, and should be, done; nor 
will it meet with much opposition. Nothing need be said here 
about the allegations that muzzling is injurious, and causes 
rabies. That is as groundless and almost as absurd as the 
assertion that dogs like it. Muzzles are most vexatious, both to 
dog and owner, but not actually cruel. But to prolonged muzzling 
on an extensive scale, as has been proposed, there remain two 
great objections. It would rouse intense opposition, and, worst of 
all, it stands in the way of more effectual measures, by doing a 
certain amount of good, and so appeasing popular agitation. What 
those measures are I shall now consider. 

Sequestration, Confinement, and Slaughter.—Since rabies is pro- 
pagated by biting, the great thing is to prevent rabid dogs from 
being able to bite. Muzzling, as we have seen, both theoretically 
and practically, fails to accomplish this end. The only effective 
means is to kill them or tie them up. This is the object of M. 
Bouley’s (1), (2), (3), and (4), which may be put together thus :— 
Suspected dogs, and those bitten by suspected dogs, to be separated 
and confined, and notice given to the authorities. Those pro- 
nounced rabid to be killed. This is really exceedingly simple. 
Dogs are always markedly out of health for some days before rabies 
fully develops itself. No owner can fail to notice that the dog is 
not in his usual health, though he may not know it is going mad. 
When a dog is obviously not well, it should be shut up, so that it 
cannot escape, and a veterinary surgeon sent for, or notice given 
to the police, who will send a surgeon toexamine it. If it is found 
to be mad, it is to be slaughtered. Dogs bitten by a mad dog, or 
one suspected of being mad, to be similarly confined and watched. 
Poor people who cannot afford a veterinary surgeon can hand the 
dog over to the police, or kill it, or keep it confined until rabies 
develops unmistakably, or the dog gets well. The great thing is 
to prevent it getting away and spreading infection. And this can 
be done just as well in the country as in the town. These measures 
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have been adopted with great success in Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, where, it may be remarked, muzzling was tried and given 
up as ineffective (House of Lords’ Report, p. 254), and in the De- 
partments of Var and Loiret in France, cited by Dr. Fleming. 
These measures, coming to the assistance of muzzling, stamped out 
rabies in Berlin (Ibid., p. 247). The case of Holland has been 
quoted as a triumph of muzzling; but, as a matter of fact, 
muzzling was only a secondary measure, to be in force for four 
months in any particular district when a case of rabies was proved. 
The really important and efficient measure was the contagious 
diseases order (International Medical Congress, 1881). One great 
advantage of this order is that it does not arouse opposition, for 
precisely the same reasons that muzzling does arouseit. It applies 
to the affected dog only; not, like muzzling, to the healthy one. 
Every dog-owner says, “‘ My dog is quite healthy, and the muzzle 
is therefore only trouble and vexation for nothing,” and he opposes 
it accordingly. On the other hand, he says, ‘‘ My dog is quite 
healthy, and therefore the confinement order does not affect me,” 
and so does not oppose it. This disinclination on the part of 
owners to believe that their dogs can go mad is notorious, and 
must be taken into consideration. To prevent the objects of the 
confinement order being defeated by the obstinate refusal of owners 
to see the signs of disorder in their dogs, two things are necessary. 
The first is a substantial penalty for non-compliance. In Austria, 
when rabies is about in any district, a public notice is put up de- 
tailing the symptoms of the disease, and ordering every owner 
whose dog shows any or all of the symptoms to kill or confine it 
immediately, and notify the authorities. The penalty for non- 
compliance is a fine of £50, or six months’ imprisonment. With 
this before them, it is needless to say owners are careful to watch 
their dogs, and have them confined and seen to when ill, a pro- 
ceeding which is certainly no great hardship. The second requisite 
is registration, by means of which the owner of a dog is identified, 
and failure to comply with the law brought home to the guilty 
person. 

Registration.—Every dog to wear a collar with name and address 
of owner, and registration ticket. This is an indispensable mea- 
sure ; in fact, the one upon which depends the effective carrying 
out of the others. It works in three ways. First, it ensures the 
responsibility for harm done being referred to the owner: secondly, 
it ensures the extermination of ownerless dogs: thirdly, it increases 
the revenue from the dog-tax, which is as difficult to evade then as 
it is easy now. It is hardly necessary to insist on the advantages 
of this most useful and unobjectionable measure, as they are denied 
by no one. Government have announced their intention of bring- 
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ing in a Bill on the subject, and they will, it is to be hoped, meet 
with little or no opposition. 

It remains to mention Mr. Bouley’s tenth measure, the /iling of 
teeth and quarantine. The filing is stated by the French veterinary 
surgeons, who have made experiments, to be an absolute preven- 
tive ; but it would obviously be almost impossible to carry out, if 
only from the opposition aroused. Quarantine seems to be both 
unobjectionable and reasonable for this country. When we have 
got rid of our own rabies, we should certainly try and keep other 
people’s out. At present, however, it has not been shown that we 
do import it. For the second time, Réunion is not England. 

To sum up, if we are in earnest about suppressing rabies, and 
not merely running after a fad or swayed by sentiment, we shall 
adopt those means which are alike approved by reason and experi- 
ence. They are—l. Separation, confinement, and notification of 
suspected dogs, followed by slaughter of those proved rabid. 
Powers already exist for making these compulsory under an order 
of 1887, extending the Contagious Diseases Act of 1878 to dogs ; 
but they have never been enforced, whether from apathy, lack of 
penalty, or difficulty of identifying owners, does not appear. It is 
a pity, for they are the most important of all the measures. We 
should enforce them as they do in Germany, Holland, and Austria. 
2. Registration, with wearing of collar and ticket, followed by 
seizure of all dogs appearing in public without them. 3. Muzzling 
in districts where rabies is rife, with seizure of all unmuzzled dogs. 
If to these we add quarantine or, better, non-importation, we may 
confidently expect to reduce the disease to a minimum, but to hold 
out hopes and promises of absolutely exterminating it is to make a 
sanguine forecast not justified by present knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

I may add, for the comfort of those whe are unduly alarmed 
about hydrophobia, that both the mortality and suffering caused 
by it have been much exaggerated. To call it “the greatest scourge 
to which humanity is subject,” is to use a grossly hyperbolical expres- 
sion. The average annual mortality from hydrophobia in England 
for the last forty years is considerably under 25 (Registrar-General’s 
Reports). Of course, by selecting a particular period, you may 
raise or depress this figure at will. That is how statistics may be 
made to prove anything. The mortality from hydrophobia is not 
increasing. On the contrary, it has been diminishing for the 
last thirteen years, since 1877, when it rose to a maximum and 79 
(not 82) persons died. The average number of deaths per annum 
for the period of five years ending 1888 was 31; for the five years 
previous it was 32; for the five years before that it was 58; and 
for the five years before that 34. Those who lay stress on the fact 
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that the death-rate rose from a low figure to 45 per annum (i.e. in 
the period from 1868 to 1878), should in common honesty add that 
in the subsequent ten years (1878 to 1888) it sank again to 31°7. 
In 1888, the last year for which we have complete returns, the 
mortality was 14. It may be interesting to the public to com- 
pare this figure with those of death from some other preventible 
causes. 

Hydrophobia - 14 

Football - - 13 

Accidents through horses 220 

Homicide - - 301 

Intemperance (direct) 1,451 

Accident and negligence 14,908 


The chances of being murdered are more than ten times as 
great as those of dying from hydrophobia. 
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IN CALABRIA. 


In some respects Calabria is still much as it was in 1807. A 
young French officer who, in that year, was ordered to march his 
troop into this remote province of Italy, searched Naples in vain 
for literary information about the land. The booksellers had 
nothing to offer him. They assured him he would have to be his 
own pioneer. Probably they proceeded to speak about the brigands, 
and the hot nature of the guerilla warfare in which he was sure to 
be involved. For, spite of the radical reforms of the French 
administration in the Neapolitan kingdom, the land was then full 
of intestine turmoil. Every petty baron who loved the Bourbons, 
because they winked at his feudal iniquities, maintained, if he 
could, an army of vassals, large or small in proportion to his 
means; and these retainers were as anxious as the rest of Calabria 
to cut French throats. No doubt, however, the young French 
officer listened with spirit to these various tales of the times, 
laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. It was a perilous age. 
What mattered it to him whether he risked his life in Calabria or 
elsewhere in the Napoleonic Empire? But it was a little absurd 
to be sent into a country of Europe as unknown to polite society 
as Kamschutka. 

The same difficulty confronts the traveller in Calabria now-a- 
days. I, too, in 1889, found the Naples booksellers professionally 
ignorant of Calabria. They were astonished when I declared my 
needs, and protested that no books were written on the subject. 
It was abundantly evident that they pitied me, either for my folly, 
or for the hard lot that condemned me to think of wandering into 
so barbaric a part of Italy. In the face of all this, my notes of 
a scamper through the rougher parts of the province may not be 
unwelcome to the more inquisitive members of “ polite society.” 

The railway in progress from Reggio to Naples by the northern 
coast of Calabria is destined, when it is completed, to work great 
changes in this, the most primitive, corner of the kingdom. Local 
costumes and manners will all go down before it like daisies before 
a scythe. For the present, however, Calabria is still safe from 
innovation. The iron way has made but forty miles of its long 
journey. At Gioja, the temporary terminus, it was necessary to 
leave the metals, and prepare for a ride of a hundred miles by 
diligence through the heart of the mountains. 

After a meagre luncheon in this little village of red roofs amid 
orange gardens, I renewed my travels. For the remainder of this 
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first day, at any rate, I was spared the trials of the diligence. A 
carman offered to drive me to Monteleone upon such advantageous 
terms that I gladly closed with him. Not until the bargain was 
completed did the rogue ask if I objected to a brace of companions 
to share the carriage, drawn by three small horses hung with many 
bells. He suggested that one of these proffered companions was a 
lady, and young; which of course settled the matter. She was in 
fact only eighteen, Carmelina by name, with deep expressive eyes, 
and long twinkling eye-lashes. Her father, a veteran, was the 
third of the party. He unfolded to me a multitude of his affairs 
ere we were a mile on ourroad. His wife, Carmelina’s mother, had 
recently died, leaving her estate of some 2,500 ducats of income 
in trust for Carmelina. This was a sad shock to the old man, 
who possessed no money of his own. He had, therefore, been to 
Reggio, the capital of Lower Calabria, to demand an employment 
from the Government. In this quest he had been unsuccessful, 
and he was now returning to his native town, with bruised hopes, 
and in a vein of misanthropy and misogyny worthy of Simonides 
and Lord Byron put together. Now an income of 2,500 ducats 
is £500 a year. Carmelina was sufficiently engaging without this 
feather in her cap ; but the more I looked at her and thought of 
her wealth and the sweetness of her smiles, the more I admired 
her. Certainly, her finger-nails were long and hooked and black, 
and her teeth would have been better replaced with whiter ones ; 
but was she likely to be any the less amiable for such merely 
superficial defects? Moreover, she was of excellent family, or her 
father lied. He prattled to me about his pedigree, done on parch- 
ment and framed, and told me that his crest was a crown indicative 
of his nobility, and a lion under the crown symbolical of strength. 
As a rule, to be sure, one may be excused, while in Italy, for much 
adulterating the reverence one is prone of convention to feel for a 
nobleman. This holds good especially of the blue-blooded ones 
of southern Italy. Goodness knows for what reason the first of 
the family received his diploma of nobility. He may have been 
a bandit who did respectable service for the Bourbons a century 
ago; or an attorney who lent money at usury to his province in its 
hour of need; or a rogue of any kind who had amassed by any 
means enough money to purchase a marquisate ; or he may even 
have had as little right to the title he assumed as had Cagliostro 
to that of magician. Remembering all this, I did not feel oppressed 
by my aged friend’s swagger of birth. But he gave me some hints 
about his fellow-countrymen for which I grew to be grateful. He 
passed comprehensive sentence upon them as rogues to the core. 
** Tf,” he said, ‘“‘ you would not be pricked by a‘Calabrian, you must 
prick him.” 
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Our journey from Gioja to Monteleone was a distance of twenty- 
five miles, the first ten of which were upon the flat. The sun 
glared down upon us from a purple sky. Never have I seen a more 
fertile land than this we traversed. The road was singularly like 
that between Coventry and Kenilworth, straight and level, and 
with high shady trees on either hand. Save for the colour of the 
peasants we met, their ox-carts and motley rags, there was no 
guessing what country we were in. Profiting by the road, the 
driver absolved himself from attention to his horses for half-an-hour 
at a time. He gave them the reins, and swung himself round, 
and dangled his legs into our midst, to enjoy a little talk with us. 
He denied Gioja its claim to salubrity, and moved his shoulders 
as if to imply that he could at a pinch also lay his finger upon a 
brigand, notwithstanding the common belief in Calabria’s tran- 
quillity. His confidences were so unrestrained that he set my 
pretty little companion shivering from alarm. She minded bandits 
less than a fever. But it was odd to see how her love of dear life 
urged her to forget all decorum in her manner of beseeching the 
driver to speed his quickest in places that savoured of malaria. 
We crossed two or three turbid yellow rivers, draining from the 
distant mountains through the rich poppy-bedecked cornfields and 
olive woods. Some of these streams were delightful, with their 
various banks of red and brown, the flutter and chirp of their bird 
life, and the homely groups of cream-coloured kine, standing about 
on their green islets, or ankle-deep in their pale mud. Each was 
a scene to fascinate an artist. But Carmelina scouted the idea of 
beauty in such spots, held her handkerchief to her mouth at the 
fords, and afterwards cleared her throat again and again with 
surprising energy and persistence. She was a most timid little 
damsel. 

The heat got staggering as the afternoon advanced. The air 
was sonorous with bees and flies. We ascended wearily by sweep- 
ing curves from the plain towards the plateau upon which, at a 
height of 1,600 feet, stands Monteleone in the midst of its “ cin- 
quantina ”’ (a little fifty) hamlets. I cannot say much in praise 
of the intervening country; partly because I did not see it all, 
and partly because I do not think -it was of extraordinary beauty. 
For when the day was at its hottest, and the horses lazily put 
one foot before another, all four of us fell fast asleep. At mys- 
terious intervals I opened my eyes, and looked with some interest 
at the green grain, the purple fields lying fallow, and the burly 
mountains towards which we momentarily drew nearer, glanced 
with more interest at Carmelina, whose little head had nodded 
upon my shoulder, at her father, snoring open-mouthed, the non- 
chalant driver, with his head swinging against his chest, and the 
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poor laggard steeds, with heads bent like their master’s; and, 
having looked for an instant, I, too, slumbered again. There 
was no breath of air stirring to cool us and keep us awake. 

We stopped once ere we reached Monteleone. This was at 
Mileto, an ancient city of one long street, built upon a hill. Here, 
in the days of the dominion of the Normans, kings had a palace, 
and were wont often to reside in it. Perhaps the palace still stands, 
for I saw several stately stone mansions of the fortress order such as 
no one but a king or a powerful baron would think of erecting. 
While the horses rested, we drank sweet wine of Mileto at twopence 
the bottle, and looked far and wide over the surrounding country. 
My old friend, to prove his assertion about the iniquity of the 
Calabrians, told me in a stage whisper of horror, that had I been 
alone I should have been made to disburse fourpence for the wine. 
His presence, however, was a safeguard. No doubt he was right. 
I had already paid as much for my seat in the carriage as he and 
Carmelina put together; and yet I fancied I had done well by 
driving a bargain for half the sum that was primarily demanded of 
me. Travel in southern Italy is a rare sharpener of the wits. The 
young French officer, whom I have already mentioned, seems to 
utter a just judgment upon the people when he says that, “‘ their 
manners are supple and insinuating, their minds very acute .. . 
Endowed with a rare talent for forming an accurate estimate of the 
character of each individual with whom they have any transactions, 
vile cheats and gross flatterers that they are, they know how to 
bring into play all possible expedients in order to accomplish their 
ends.” 

We clattered into the precincts of Monteleone at 5 o’clock, with 
all the riot of whip-cracking and jingling of bells so loved of un- 
esthetic coachmen. It was as much as to say to the natives, 
“Come, look at us, and say if we are not fine to see.” But the 
Monteleone citizens were not so easily seduced. Neither the 
shovel-hatted Monteleone priests, nor the green-coated ‘‘ bersa- 
glieri,” nor the traders at their doors, nor even the nondescript 
wayfarers up and down the rough cobbles of the town, threw us 
more than a casual glance. 

There was some trouble with Carmelina and her father here. 
They suffered divers humbling rebuffs ere they could get accommo- 
dation for the night. You should have seen how the landlady of 
the principal inn swelled with distinction when the old man offered 
her tenpence for a double-bedded room. She waved her hand as 
if she were exorcising a disagreeable spirit. 

‘** No, no,” she said, ‘‘ I will receive this gentleman ; but you and 
the girl must go elsewhere. The ‘ Dove in the Cage’ is more in 
your way.” 
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Nothing could have been more peremptory. ‘‘ All rogues,” 
murmured the old man, squeezing my palm. ‘ We shall meet 
again.” So saying, he and Carmelina drew themselves off. I 
found them subsequently in an eating-house of a very low order. 
Fish was being fried at the street-door in a copper vessel, and the 
fumes of the fish were wafted straight into their bed-chamber. 
The latter room was filled to a nicety by the two beds. Carmelina 
sat on the one bed, and her father on the other. The girl could not 
help displaying more of her dainty ankles than her Spanish blood 
(for they derived the crown and lion of their crest from the house 
of Arragon) should have allowed her to display. I was formally in- 
troduced to the lady who was frying the fish, and we sat awhile 
and conversed among the beds. I could not but notice that 
Carmelina was even more comely without her mantilla than with 
it. It was a thousand pities her guardians were so stony of heart 
as to make it impossible for her father to pay more than tenpence 
for a night’s lodging. I left them, afflicted by a wicked thought 
that the old man had exercised his imagination for my entertain- 
ment on the road. 

Monteleone is one of those picturesque little provincial towns 
which strain hard to live in miniature the gay life of a capital. 
There was no denying its picturesqueness when I had toiled afoot 
up its long high street to the castle which caps it ; and had further 
set myself astride one of the castle walls. The panorama was be- 
wildering in its magnitude. Little brown villages dotted the green 
valleys five hundred feet below it, or stood on airy perches among 
the farther rocks. One could fancy that the next earthquake will 
rattle one village against another like dice in a box. The greater 
mountains of Calabria narrowed the valleys towards the east; and 
on the west was the sea, with smoking Stromboli fifty miles away. 
The castle, built by Frederic II., has withstood well the shocks of 
five or six centuries. Now-a-days it is a barrack, and its courtyard 
is full of tall grass, wild flowers, and filth. Some grand old 
“* palazzi” of the times of Arragon touch its boundaries, and from 
their iron balconies the “‘ palazzi” maidens may look into the 
castle grounds. But there is nothing much for them to see, 
except the grass, or a bugler trumpeting, with inflated cheeks, at 
one of the windows. 

I wandered about the narrow slanting by-streets of the town, 
exploring dark cool passages, and entering churches according to 
my humour. In former days Monteleone teemed with monasteries. 
These have now been appropriated for secular purposes; but the 
conventual churches remain. They are truly astounding to 
behold. Their pictures and statues and decorations are such that 
you do not know whether to weep over them as sacrilegious 
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parodies, or to laugh at them as grotesques. But, shortly before 
the dinner-hour, the landlord of my inn led me to see a prospect 
worth all these mouldy antique churches. It was the time of 
promenade. We walked through several fields, and came to a 
natural avenue trending towards a bluff. Hence we looked west 
and south upon the rich lands beneath Monteleone, and the steep 
cliffs which bind Calabria’s seaboard towards the north. By twos 
and threes, sundry of the gentlefolk of Monteleone joined us. They 
are wont to stroll hither day by day towards sunset time, to watch 
the red glow of evening upon the green lands and the sea, and to 
linger until the glorious horizon line is dimmed, and the day is 
quite dead. This bluff of Monteleone is probably the best point 
in Europe whence to see Stromboli’s bold cone. It soars above 
the nether vapour with a magnificent air of stateliness. 

My landlord of the Albergo d’Italia was disposed to make much 
of an English guest. He tried to remember when last he enter- 
tained an Englishman. It was some time in the seventies: and, 
after all, this Englishman proved to be from America. He was-a 
singular-looking man, my landlord: long and lean, and with not 
one hair on his polished head. In the abstract I should have set 
him down as a learned professor; and, indeed, his instincts were 
professorial. He took me hither and thither in search of a 
gentleman who could speak English. In vain did I protest that I 
felt no desire to hear my native tongue: I abhor in particular the 
curriculum of commonplaces which such an introduction requires. 
At length we chanced upon the prodigy; and the landlord stood 
aside like a boy at a lion-show. But the scholar’s accent and 
imperfect grammar were such that not all my most forcible efforts 
to keep the peace could after five minutes deter me from grinning 
while we talked. My new acquaintance held a chair of languages 
in the local college. Methought if he dared to teach his pupils the 
speech of London, it were as good fun to attend his classes as to 
read English as She is Spoke. 

Dinner at the inn brought a varied day to its close. The 
pleasant custom obtains in Monteleone for the notables of the place 
to eat their maccaroni in union at the public table. The captain 
and lieutenant of the troop at the castle, a couple of lawyers, a 
marquis with a violent yearning for faster life than Monteleone 
afforded him, and a consular agent with a coronet upon his visiting 
card, were of the company. With great civility, they all pro- 
claimed themselves forestiert (strangers), like myself, to Monte- 
leone. They were here in exile. I was free, therefore, to defame 
the town if I chose, and assured that they would second me. But, 
by-and-bye, the subject of all others dear to Italian hearts cropped 
up. ‘Were the ladies of Italy or those of England the more 
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agreeable?” demanded the marquis. It was a nut impossible for 
me to crack. But I contented them, and inflamed the youthful 
aristocrat the more by averring that in Italy the Italian ladies are 
as irresistible as in England are our own dear girls. After 
dinner, the coroneted consular agent and I smoked our cigars in 
the cooler street. My companion had a warehouse full of olive-oil 
which he was willing to sell cheap. 

The stage of the next day was from Monteleone over the moun- 
tains to Catanzaro, a ten hours’ drive. I rode in the coupé with 
the mails and the mail boy for company. The size of the mail-bag 
proved that Monteleone is the self-contained town it appears to be. 
We started at 6 o’clock, and in an hour had descended 1,200 feet 
to the coast town of Pizzo. There was a roar of wind in the trees 
all the way, and the dust whirled about us in a frantic manner. 

Pizzo is like Scylla in its build and-beauty. It was here that 
Joachim Murat, late King of Naples, came to a dolorous end on 
the 13th October 1815. He had well filled the post of sovereign 
for seven years. A century of common Bourbon kings could not 
have done as much for the realm as he in his short reign. Until 
Waterloo he was one of Nature’s favourites ; but in 1815 fortune 
turned against him, and all his fame and generalship availed him 
nothing. It must have been cruelly hard to step from a throne 
to insignificance and worse in an instant. In fact, Joachim could 
not bear it, and paid with his life his attempt to regain the throne. 
He sailed from Corsica with 250 men, to play in Italy the part 
that Bonaparte from Elba had played in France. But there was 
no Waterloo for Murat. A storm scattered his ships, and so, on 
the 8th of October, the ex-King, and only twenty-eight followers, 
landed at Pizzo. It was a festa day, and countryfolk and militia 
men were holding revels on the shore. Before these astonished 
merry-makers Joachim unfurled his flag, and at the signal his 
men cried, ‘‘ Live King Murat!” But the people did not echo the 
ery. Shots were fired by the Bourbon soldiery ; one of the Corsi- 
cans dropped dead, another wounded. It was so evident that the 
day was not for King Murat that he tried to regain the boat. 
The boatman, however, had pulled out to sea. Next, they tried 
to launch a barque of Pizzo. But that was too heavy for them, 
and ere they could stir it they were overpowered. 

Murat died like the brave soldier he was. Ferdinand IV. bade 
them get him killed as soon as possible. There was no peace 
for a craven Bourbon while Joachim lived. Accordingly, as a 
matter of form, the judges came to try him. ‘ Who are you?” 
they asked, when they had entered his prison. ‘I am Joachim 
Murat, your King, and that of the Two Sicilies,” replied Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law. “As for you, take yourselves out of my prison.” 
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They obeyed him, and left him sitting with bowed head and crossed 
arms, gazing at the portraits of his wife and children. ‘Spare 
my face: aim at the heart,” he said to the soldiers who, that 
same day, were bidden to be his executioners. And so he fell, 
dead, still holding the portraits of his family. They did well to 
bury the pictures with him in the humble church of Pizzo. Poor 
Murat! He deserved better of Italy than to be shot like a male- 
factor by these yellow sands. 

From Pizzo we drove at great speed for a couple of hours, over 
a flattish land seamed with stony river-beds. Our whip was a 
wild lad, with a host of ribald songs on his tongue. He was 
much at discord with his horses. In one place, two out of the 
four stumbled upon their knees. For a moment there was con- 
fusion and impending ruin. Then down jumped the driver, with 
oaths and a grinding of teeth. The luckless animals’ noses 
streamed with blood, and the fellow’s whip-butt was all in splinters 
ere he had sated his lust of revenge. 

We passed no village after Pizzo until we reached Tiriolo, in 
the mountains, at about 4 o'clock. Here was the very home of 
brigandage in the old days. The rascals could not have been better 
nested. From this vantage post the sea to the east and the sea to 
the west are visible simultaneously, and the nether land is all laid 
bare. No traveller could go from one coast of the boot to the 
other without Tiriolo’s knowing it. There is only one thing 
against the place as a bandit’s fortress; it stands so high that it 
is generally in the clouds. By the time we had laboured up the 
long steep inclines of one great mountain flank after another, to 
the skirts of the ill-famed hamlet, we were thick in fog, which 
much magnified the perils of the precipices by our side. But now 
and again we overtook a pair of columnar brown legs, going at a 
sturdy, methodical pace: with crimson garments to the knees, a 
white cotton bodice above, a blue jacket open at the breast, and long 
head-bands of yellow and black pendent to the flanks. These were 
women of Tiriolo. They are notorious for their strength and manly 
beauty, and, I judge, justly notorious. We came upon them con- 
stantly until we were in Catanzaro, whither they were bent to 
sell eggs and chickens. 

Catanzaro wins admiration. It is as strongly placed as Ehren- 
breitstein, though its foundation cliffs are many times loftier than 
those of the fort on the Rhine. No wonder it was regarded as 
impregnable a hundred years ago. The Bourbon forces that 
ravaged Calabria when Joseph and Murat were kings of Naples 
could do little against Catanzaro. They would look very small 
in the deep gulley at the foot of the town, and, on the other side, 
the rogues of Tiriolo would bar the way. The view from Catan- 
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zaro’s battlements is a stupendous conglomerate of mountains and 
cations, threads of rivers, and hill-tops crimsoned with clover, with 
the blue sea nine miles to the east. 

This being the capital town of central Calabria, and a place of 
some 380,000 inhabitants, one is not shocked to discover that 
civilization is soundly established in its midst. They were crying 
the weekly paper when the diligence climbed into the market square. 
The narrow streets were dense with black-coated crowds; and in 
the gilded café which I visited, Crispi and his doings in the House 
were the common talk of tongues. 

Of course this was quite as it was bound to be, yet it seemed 
incongruous. The reader of penny romances is disturbed in like 
manner to realise that the gaunt gallows-tree of Tyburn is super- 
seded by the dull mansions of Belgravia. I looked in vain in the 
Catanzaro shops for suggestions of its past. Confectioners 
abounded, and, after the pastrycooks, the vendors of Manchester 
goods predominated ; but as there is little that is stimulating to 
the fancy in jam tarts and pocket-handkerchiefs, I unearthed 
nothing piquant in the way of sensations. 

I found the churches here, from the cathedral downwards, as 
dismal and debased as those of Monteleone. The cathedral bore 
a long crack in its walls, due to the tender touch of an earthquake, 
and by the chief porch a printed appeal from the bishop of the 
diocese, conjuring the faithful to subscribe that the crack might 
be eliminated. But it were better still to build a new church, and 
furnish it with fewer of the venerated trumperies of the old. 

There was some excitement in certain parts of Catanzaro on the 
day of my visit, due to a cause which, in my esteem, was no 
tarnish to the city’s good name. The old vicar of one of the 
churches had not stirred from his house for four days, to the 
amazement of his flock, who loved him dearly. Word passed from 
one gossip to another on the subject, and, finally, he was re- 
puted to be dead. This rumour was too much for the equanimity 
of a number of the old women of the parish, who held the vicar in 
particular regard ; and so they assembled in a tearful and agitated 
throng at their pastor’s door, and loudly lamented their loss and 
the good man’s untimely end. But, to their inexpressible joy, at 
the sound of their wails, who should appear at an upper window 
but the vicar himself! His reverence’s head came forth by 
cautious degrees, and it was only when he fully perceived the 
nature of the serenade that he showed himself without scruple. ° 
The old women, with one accord, then asked for his blessing, and, 
having received it, they departed, content with the ocular tes- 
timony that their pastor was alive. Later they learned the 
reason why he had incarcerated himself in his vicarage. He had 
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been robbed of some money, and had told the police that he sus- 
pected a certain man. The latter, hearing what had happened 
(whether innocent or guilty), had vowed vengeance upon the priest, 
who had, therefore, decided that it was not advisable to go abroad in 
the streets for a season. I was told, in the diligence to Cosenza 
on the following day, that eventually the old women had formed 
themselves into a company to protect their vicar, who, after 
hesitation, had consented to go about his affairs and say Mass as 
usual, attended by this bodyguard. I do not, however, vouch for 
the truth of this tale, as it was told to me by a man who scoffed 
at the Pope. But as the women of Catanzaro are said to be 
unsurpassed for beauty in the south, I would fain believe a story 
which ascribes to them other qualities nearly as admirable as 
beauty itself. 

I had for a comrade in the coach the next day no less a per- 
sonage than the Sindaco, or Mayor of Tiriolo. He was the finest 
man I have seen in all Calabria: tall, and broad, and brown, and 
with a beard to the diaphragm. In bygone days he was leader 
of a troop commissioned to scour the district, to eradicate the 
brigandage which lingered here as well as in the Abruzzi. It was. 
no light task, seeing that, apart from the roughness of the land, 
nearly every resident in the mountains was either a bandit, or in 
league with the bandits. As an illustration of the universality of 
the taint, he told of an honest peasant woman who went one 
day for protection to the mayor of a little village in the neigh- 
bourhood. She carried upon her person the gold and silver for 
the sake of which she was alarmed. 

“Sir,” said she to the mayor, “‘ my husband has gone away, 
nor will he return for a week. The country in our part is so full 
of thieves, that I entreat your worship to send some guards to our 
farm.” 

The magistrate stroked his beard, and looked keenly at the 
woman. 

“You are sure,” he asked, reflectively, ‘‘ that your husband will 
not return for some days, and that there is no one else upon 
whom you can rely for protection ? ” 

The poor woman was in no doubt upon the matter. 

“Then strip yourself at once of all the valuables you have about 
you,” exclaimed the mayor, authoritatively ; and his worship locked 
the door lest his victim should make a rush for escape. 

The Mayor of Tiriolo guaranteed the truth of this tale of official 
brigandage, which it tickled him vastly to recall. But he shook 
his head at the idea that a mayor of the present day had any such 
lucrative chances. 

The Italian brigands of the past were indeed an amazingly 
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bad lot. I doubt if we of the north, though we tried ever so, 
could develop heartless brutality like theirs. The romance- 
lover had far better choose a life on a desert island than a sojourn 
such as, for example, that of Mr. Moens among the brigands of 
the Apennines by Salerno. Fancy being urged up mountains and 
down them, day and night, with only brief hours for sleep, and 
that in the open, as often as not in pouring rain, and above the 
snow-line, for three terrible months: enlivened by repeated 
assurances that if your ransom be not soon paid, your ears will 
be sent to your friends, or your beard with the chin attached ; 
fasting from food and water sometimes for three entire days and 
nights, and then banqueting on the windpipe of a sheep, or a 
stale bone such as a decent dog would reject; never allowed to 
wash or a change of clothes, and therefore handed over to the 
torture of vermin as well as exhaustion, semi-starvation, 
rheumatism, and disease ! 

Such was the merry life of a captive among brigands in 1865. 
There is nothing a brigand was incapable of. The celebrated 
Gaetano Mammone was fond of human blood drunk from a skull, 
and had a passion for newly severed human heads as a dinner- 
table decoration. And I do not doubt that the Italian brigands 
of to-day (if there are any) behave like their antecedents in 
raising their hats when they speak of the Madonna, and in 
praying with fervour when the church bells sound the hour of 
Ave Maria towards their mountain haunts. They were an incom- 
prehensible people. What is one to think, for instance, of a 
religious peasant, with an average share of intelligence, who, being 
interrogated why he had shot a man, replied, ““Oh, my gun 
happened to be loaded, and the gentleman was so good a mark 
that I could not refrain from firing at him”? A sad blot on 
Italy’s fair fame, these brigands of hers ! 

The journey from Catanzaro, the capitai of Middle Calabria, 
to Cosenza, the capital of Upper Calabria is not one the fatigues 
of which may be reckoned by its mere mileage. We were on the 
road from 6 a.m. until 9 p.m., and it was up-hill and down-dale all 
the time, with hardly fifteen minutes interval for the stretching 
of legs. The ‘‘hills,”” however, were mountains, and the “‘ dales,”’ 
valleys thousands of feet below the watersheds by which we 
passed from one mountain range to another. The scenery here 
was altogether on a larger scale than anything I had yet seen in 
the province. The solitudes, like the oaks and chestnuts of the 
forests, were vaster. It was a sweet bracing air all the way, and 
the sunlight upon the leaves, the clear blue heavens, and the purl 
of many waters, all helped towards gladness of heart. 

We stopped only twice in the course of this protracted day, and 
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changed horses but once. The vermilion roofs of the three or 
four villages, to which we brought the blessing of the daily post, 
made cheerful patches of colour in the otherwise infinite slopes 
and terraces of green. One of these hamlets received but a single 
letter, and the postmaster scrutinized the envelope heavily, as if 
the burden of his office on this day was hardly to be endured. 

But, exhilarating as were the air and landscapes on the road to 
Cosenza, the company of the diligence was more so. For a driver, 
we had the maddest fellow that ever held reins. He was a little 
man, with immense shoulders, a villainous face, and gold ear-rings 
in the shape of a half-moon. Towards evening, when he had taken all 
the wine he could carry, our pace was thrilling. The man then stood 
to his work, and with one hand plied the whip like a demon, while 
with the other he kept his team together. To say we galloped down 
the hills feebly describes our rate of progress. We went as if the 
devil were at our heels; and it made no difference whether the 
road was straight, or whether we had to turn sharp corners where 
a false step of the outside horse would have hurled us down a ravine 
so profound that we could not see the bed of it. At this gait, we 
were but a few minutes descending mountains the ascent of which 
upon the other side had cost us a long weary hour. 

There were four legitimate passengers in the coach, and an 
eccentric ragamuffin who, for hire, sang ballads to an uncouth 
accompaniment wrought by manipulating the skin and muscles of 
his armpit. I never heard so strange a trumpeting as this boy’s. 
It made us laugh immoderately; and the more we laughed the 
better he was pleased, and the louder he trumpeted. Such mirth 
was soon provocative of thirst, and a portly wine jar was emptied 
ere the first village from Tiriolo was sighted. Here it was re- 
plenished, and anon this also ran dry. A third jar-full sufficed for 
the rest of the day. We had already drunk more than pru- 
dence prescribed. And thus it was that the evening hours were 
spent in such a reckless, headlong scamper that I marvel we 
reached Cosenza with unbroken necks. 

It was in particular a right royal sight to see how we raced 
through the flagged streets of Rogliano, the last highland hamlet 
on our way. Rogliano used to be an abominable hive of brigands; 
but we made such of the sons and daughters of these disreputable 
sires as were idling in the thoroughfare run for their lives. By a 
miracle we caught the mail-bag as it was flung to us by the post- 
master; and in a moment Rogliano was behind us. The driver 
roared like a Bacchanal bull at the consternation he caused. When 
I recall this day, its scenic pictures run in harness with the re- 
frain, ‘“‘ Beve, amico!”’ (‘‘ Drink, friend!”), which sounded a hundred 
times in my ear. I was glad when at length the lights of the gas- 
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lamps of Cosenza shone towards us from a valley to the right, and 
we knew that our opportunities for disaster had passed. We 
descended into the valley with more care, and shortly before 10 
o’clock I sat to dine in the inn of ‘‘ The Two Little Lions.” 

It was with sore bones and an aching head the next day that I 
trod into the streets of Cosenza to examine this ‘‘ most venerable 
city, inhabited by people of a noble stock.” I thought I was early 
afoot, but.all the world seemed before me. The streets, bordered 
by white houses four and five storeys high, were almost impassable 
for the throng, and loud was the babble of voices. For the most 
part the Calabrians here, like the Calabrians elsewhere, were not 
spectacles of enthralling interest. They are evidently a strong 
race, but of low stature. Some peasants on asses were a gayer 
sight. They had come in from the Silla, a wild upland forest 
tract, the western bounds of which we had skirted on the previous 
day. The women were blessed with bewitching dark eyes, and 
their costume of scarlet and white, set off by ear-rings and chains 
of gold, made them agreeable objects. Their husbands and brothers 
were less demonstratively picturesque. A little conical hat, of the 
kind worn of old by the Welsh peasant women, with a pendent bunch 
of leathern tags, was their chief claim to notice. I was grieved 
to the heart to observe that these worthies all carried umbrellas 
instead of guns, and sat their asses in a most unmartial manner. 

Cosenza has a convenient situation in a hollow of the hills, and 


_at the junction of two rivers. A castle terrorizes close over it upon 


one side. The place resembles Godalming, in Surrey, if Godalming 
could be compressed and deprived of its broad green meadows. 
But, for my part, I would as soon spend the hot months of the 
year in the sun as in Cosenza. In one of the town’s churches I 
read upon a tombstone a pathetic inscription, which declared that 
the deceased had no sooner arrived in Cosenza than he fell a victim 
to a fever. It is a town terribly pestilential. When Bonaparte 
reigned in France, the French quartered here died by hundreds. 
A single regiment lost eight hundred men. The reason is obvious: 
its two rivers have very slimy beds, and in summer little or no 
water. There is consequently then a reek of miasma, and as the 
town is on both sides of both rivers, and the valley is so pent that 
none but a northern wind can touch it, the air becomes stagnant 
and fetid. The clay-coloured faces of the poorer denizens were 
eloquent of fever. The eyes of one old beggar woman haunted me 
for an hour. She was not, apparently, in extreme penury. Per- 
haps, too, the heat, or the disposition of her parents, had much to 
do with her expression. Be that as it may, she was the personifi- 
cation of irremediable woe. And inside the cathedral I saw a score 
like her, beating their breasts, and groaning over their sins. 
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Spite of its liveliness, the Cosenza Corso (the chief street of an 
Italian town is always the Corso) pleased me less than its slums. 
The latter rise or descend from the main artery with some precipi- 
tousness, and disperse to the right and left still narrower alleys, 
with flying buttresses and arches above, and a bright farther ceiling 
of blue sky. In these confined unsavoury by-ways I had many 
glimpses of domestic life, of maidens stitching shoes or shirts in 
dark distant chambers, and of matrons shelling peas, or con- 
cocting kitchen dainties, about the preparation of which a stranger 
had better remain blissfully ignorant, especially if he proposes to 
dine in the place. And hence I prowled into mildewed abandoned 
churches, with roofs of painted wood, marble tombs, and redolent 
of dead men and dead dynasties. 

In strong contrast with these alleys is the pretentious public 
square of Cosenza, brand new. Here is a garden of flowers and 
fruit trees, in the midst of which are enshrined the busts -of 
celebrities like Garibaldi, Poerio, and the first King of Italy. But 
there is such a glare of sun upon the gardens, reflected moreover 
from the white municipal buildings which abut on them, that it is 
an insufferable lounge at noon. This little gala site has seen 
some bloodshed. It was formerly the place of execution, and 
General Manhes, who was empowered by Murat to crush the 
bandits of the district, showed‘them scant mercy. Benincasa, the 
leader of one band, here underwent. the preliminary part of his 
capital sentence. His arms were chopped off at the shoulders, 
and the arteries being tied so that hefshould not die of hemorrhage, 
the two limbs were slung round his neck, and he was marched 
away to the gallows. His bold deportment throughout was much 
admired. 

But the most significant thing of all in Cosenza is the multi- 
tude of placards of steamship“companies which bedeck the walls 
of the houses. The exodus from Calabria to Buenos Ayres and 
New York threatens the province with eventual depopulation. I 
saw something of this later in the day. By some imbecility, I 
had not enough Italian money in my pocket to take me to the end 
of the tour I projected, and sthe local agent of the Bank of Naples 
could not be persuaded that the paper of Threadneedle Street 
was an exchangeable commodity. It was therefore imperative to 
return to Naples that night, and to travel third class. For com- 
panions in the train I had about two dozen Calabrians, bent on 
expatriation. Some started from Cosenza, others joined the 
troop at wayside stations. There was much mournful anguish 
of parting. One poor old ?grand-dame sank upon the ground, and 
tore her hair. The sadder side of human life was vigorously illus- 
trated. But chance arranged it that the members of a musical 
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society were also in the train, and at the prompting of the railway 
officials, the drum drowned the chorus of lamentations. 

These emigrants were leaving their homesteads in all the glory 
of vestments their wardrobe could supply. One family consisted 
of four generations of mortals, from the great grandmother, 
wrinkled and haggard, to the sucking child; and all were as 
garish as the Madonna of a Calabrian church, and as dirty. They 
had been won to this strong step by the words of promise of the 
emigration agents, and indeed the distress furrowed upon their 
faces seemed to argue that any change in their lives would be for 
the better. But now and again, as we journeyed along, doubts 
came into their minds. The older folks moaned and wrung their 
hands, and the young mother looked as if her heart would 
break with anxiety. There was a brute of a commercial traveller 
with us who found pleasure in adding to their fears. He told 
them bluntly that they would all be dead in a year, and that 
they had far better get out at the next station, and return to their 
native villages. ‘‘ What misery! what misery!” ejaculated this 
same honest fool, upraising his fat hands as he surveyed the 
emigrants collectively. ‘‘ Madonna mia!” cried one woman to 
another at this cruel chill to hope. There were, further, two 
stout priests in the carriage, but they also were without a word of 
comfort for the people. In a genial moment, the elder of them 
tendered me his snuff-box, and at the same time the leading 
question, ‘‘ Are you a Catholic?” ‘‘ No,” saidI. ‘‘Oh!” said 
he, and that was the extent of our conversation. At Sybaris it 
grew dark, and the fireflies danced in the air. What, I wondered, 
would the luxury-loving ancients of this fallen place have thought 
of our train’s freight ? 

I saw my emigrant friends once more a few days afterwards. 
It was on the Naples wharf. They were awaiting their turn to be 
shipped—bags and bundles and babies, images, and pictures, 
loaves of bread, caged birds, and the myriad of other trifles which 
the Italian emigrant is loth to part with. A reaction had by this 
time come over them. They were bright and hopeful, with no 
terror save of sea-sickness. They talked of a Calabria in America, 
as if such a State already existed ; perhaps it does, as a province 
of the Argentine Republic. Their ribbons fluttered, and their 
jewellery tinkled as they were rowed away from the land. After 
all, there is more pluck in an emigrant than in a bandit, and it is 
well that Calabria now prefers to breed stock for the new world 
instead of robbers and assassins for the old. 
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Tue late Mark Pattison, whose attitude towards his own order was 
something like that of Johnson towards Goldsmith—suffering no 
one to censure them but himself—complains in one of his essays 
that the English Church no longer possessed, or, at least, was 
ceasing to possess, learned clergy. He had some reason in his 
complaint, and this reason was found in his own experience. His 
early manhood had been spent in the old Oxford—Oxford as she 
was before the revolution of 1858—and he lived to see the full effect 
of the changes which he had himself so ardently promoted. One 
effect of these changes, and one that must have been brought con- 
tinually under his own observation, was to divert the élite of the 
young graduates from the clerical to secular professions. The 
first and second classmen that took Holy Orders, from being a large 
majority of the whole number, was changed, after the general 
laicising of the colleges, into a decided minority. 

An examination of the great work which in the present article 
I shall attempt, not so much to review or criticise as to describe, is 
certainly reassuring. Its learning is beyond all question, and it is, 
in a very large degree, the work of Anglican clergymen. The 
total number of contributors, as given in the list prefixed to the 
fourth volume, is one hundred and thirty-nine (the same list in the 
first volume contains ninety-eight). Of these twenty-eight only are 
either laymen or ministers of some other denomination. (I have 
naturally reckoned as “ Anglicans”’ clergymen belonging to the now 
legally separated Irish Church and to the Scotch Episcopalian 
body.) It is remarkable that only one representative of the 
English Nonconformist bodies (Dr. Reynolds of Cheshunt College) 
is to be found among the contributors. The Lutheran Church 
furnishes one in the person of Professor Lipsius, of Jena; the 
other non-Anglican divines are Professor W. P. Dickson, of 
Glasgow ; the Rev. J. Gammack, of Aberdeen; M. de Pressensé, 
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of Paris; Dr. Philip Schaff, of New York; and Professor Stuart, of 
Glasgow. While I am speaking of the personnel of the Dictionary, 
I may mention that two ladies appear in the list, Miss A. B. C. 
Dunbar and Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

The contributors, therefore, may be said to be very largely 
Anglican clergymen. Nor must it be forgotten that the Church 
has what may be called a reserve of strength in not a few eminent 
names which, for some reasgn or other, do not appear in the list, 
and which I now mention, it must be understood, wholly honoris 
causa. We do not find in it, for instance, the learned Dean of St. 
Paul’s; and yet there was a time when, as many of my readers 
will recollect, Dr. Church was mentioned, and, as some thought, inju- 
diciously passed over, for the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford. The Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, the best English 
authority on St. Chrysostom (whose merits, by the way, are hand- 
somely acknowledged by Canon Venables, the writer of this article), 
Dr. Bigg, whose Bampton Lectures showed so thorough an 
acquaintance with Alexandrian theology, Mr. Baring-Gould, the 
learned author of Lives of the Saints, Canon Curteis, Messrs. Abbey, 
Overton, Carr, and Tozer, are a few of the names which occur to 
one. 

The learning, of course, is of a professional kind. This, indeed, 
is neither a disadvantage nor a discredit; and it must be re- 
membered that such learning rests, in a way that no other pro- 
fessional learning does, on that classical knowledge to which the 
term was once almost appropriated. Classical scholarship, though 
it must be largely supplemented by other knowledge, is a sine 
qué non for anyone who would walk safely in the intricate ways of 
early theological controversy and Church history. All of us can 
recall more than one conspicuous example of failure due to the 
want of this qualification. 

And now to say something of the work itself. It is limited, it 
should be said, to the first eight centuries of the Christian era, a 
restriction necessary indeed if the book had to be brought within 
reasonable compass and finished within a reasonable time, but one 
nevertheless which it is impossible not to regret, so interesting are 
the persons and the subjects thus excluded. The Papacy during the 
periods of its greatest depression, when it was little but the appanage 
of local nobles, and of its greatest glories, under Hildebrand and 
Innocent III., the turbulent history of Christianity in Scandinavia, 
with its champions Haco and Olaf, the great ecclesiastical states- 
men of the Middle Ages, and the Schoolmen, are some of the 
profoundly interesting subjects which are left, one may hope, for 
another work to deal with. 

Even with this limitation of time the work is of very considerable 
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magnitude. The four volumes contain more than four thousand 
pages, closely printed in double columns. When one comes to other 
details of a less obvious kind the task of calculation, actual 
enumeration being out of the question, becomes difficult. It is 
safe, however, to reckon that not less than six thousand names 
of persons (as distinguished from names of sects, doctrines, and 
writings) are given, with accounts varying, according to their im- 
portance, from nearly sixty pages to a single line. It may be noted 
here that every item, even though it be of the most insignificant 
kind, is vouched for by the initials of the writer. It is precisely 
in these seemingly unimportant details that works of this kind 
often fail. The great subjects are handed over to competent 
writers; the minor persons and things are dealt with in a careless 
and perfunctory manner. From this fault the work before us is 
certainly free. That it should be wholly free from errors was, of 
course, impossible ; but it is evident that the greatest pains have 
been taken throughout to avoid them. 

The names themselves present some very curious and interesting 
details. ‘‘ John,” as the name of the great Precursor of Christ and 
of His best-beloved disciple, was evidently held in the highest 
favour among all Christian appellations. We find the ‘“‘ Johns” 
numbered in the Dictionary as far as 595, and to these are to be 
added some—such as John Chrysostom—who are known to pos- 
terity under some surname or distinguishing title. Seven Johns 
were Bishops of Rome during the course of less than two centuries, 
John I. having been appointed in 523, and John VII. in 705. The 
name continued, I may add, to be frequently taken by occupants 
of the Roman See, till it was disgraced, so to speak, by the in- 
famous Pope, John XXIII., who was deposed by the Council of 
Constance. Since then it has never been assumed by a successor 
of S. Peter. It is curious that in all this multitude of Johns there 
is scarcely one man of eminence. Chrysostom, were he not other- 
wise known, would, of course, be a conspicuous exception, and we 
may add to him Joannes Damascenus, on whom Neale, no mean 
authority,"has passed the high panegyric that he has ‘‘ the double 
honour of being the last but one of the fathers of the Eastern 
Church and the greatest of the poets.” It is otherwise with the 
eighty Gregories, who appear in Church History during the six 
hundred years 260-820. The illustrious missionary of the third 
century, whose genuine merits are possibly obscured by his sur- 
name of Thaumaturqus ; the Apostle of Armenia, more happily dis- 
tinguished by the title of Illuminator; Gregory Nazianzen, the 
most illustrious of Christian scholars, Jerome only excepted; his 
friend and namesake of Nyssa ; the great Bishop of Tours, a singular 
combination of the great qualities of the student and of the man of 
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action; and last, not least, the famous Bishop of Rome, to whom 
England owes so much, Gregory, rightly surnamed the Great; 
these six are a remarkably illustrious company. There are one 
hundred and eighteen Pauls, or one less, if we deduct the Sergius 
Paullus, who, as Pro-Consul of Asia, had a share in the Aurelian 
persecutions. The only famous personage among them was Paul of 
Samosata, Patriarch of Antioch by the patronage of Zenobia, and 
deposed for heresy and, if his accusers may be trusted, for other 
crimes by the decision of a synod, passed in 269, and executed by 
the victorious Aurelian some three years later. Of the ninety- 
three Peters there is scarcely one who can be said to be known to 
any but experts in Church History. To take other names of the 
Apostolic College, James (Jacobus) occurs fifty-six and Philip nine- 
teen times. Of Simons there are three, the famous Magus and 
two others; of Simeons, seventeen. Three of these bore the sur- 
name of Stylites, but only the first has any very distinct per- 
sonality. His extraordinary fanaticism did not hinder him from 
being a distinct power both in Church and State. It may be men- 
tioned, by way of completing the list, that the name of Thomas 
occurs twenty-three times, Judas and Andrew (Andreas) twice, but 
neither Matthew nor Bartholomew. 

It may be worth while to notice a set of names that recalls a 
practice common in the more fervent Puritan times, and not wholly 
unknown among ourselves. The “ Praise-Gods,” ‘“‘ Accepteds,” and 
“Thankfuls”’ of the seventeenth century have their parallels in 
earlier Christian practice. Adeodatus was the name which the 
great Augustine gave to his natural son at his baptism (father and 
son were baptized together)—gave it, one may be sure, as a token 
of his faith that God can bring good out of evil. There is a list of 
six ‘“‘ Deusdedits,” the first and best known among them being the 
sixth Archbishop of Canterbury. The converse idea of “‘ Given to 
God ”’ occurs in Deodatus, a name that occurs ten times. Once or 
twice the form and meaning wavers between ‘“‘ Adeodatus” and 
** Deodatus.” We find Deogratias twice, and the more curious 
combination of Quoddeusvult nine times. Hight of the nine, it 
may be noticed, were African bishops or presbyters, and two of 
them Donatists, the Puritans, it may be not inappropriate to 
observe, of Christian antiquity. 

Among the first, perhaps the very first, in importance and value 
of all the articles in these four volumes will stand, by common con- 
sent, the “ Eusebius of Cesarea,”’ by the late Bishop of Durham. 
One of the largest in the work—it runs to forty pages—it may be 
divided into two unequal parts, a little more than a fourth being 
given to the life, and the remainder to the literature. It thus 
conspicuously displays the high qualities, so seldom found in such 
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combination, which distinguished Dr. Lightfoot, his eminently 
candid and judicial temper, and his extraordinary learning. 
Eusebius of Cesarea was what, in the language of modern politics, 
may be described as an ‘‘ Opportunist.”’ The politics of those times 
were concerned, under the absolute rule of Emperors, almost ex- 
clusively with theological and ecclesiastical questions; and un- 
happily for the peace of Eusebius, and, in a measure, it may be 
said, for his reputation, the questions of his time were of extra- 
ordinary importance, and were fought out with at least a pro- 
portionate fury. Eusebius was, before all things, a student and a 
writer. ‘ He had,” says Dr. Newman, “ the faults and the virtues 
of the mere man of letters;” and in this judgment Dr. Lightfoot 
is not unwilling to acquiesce. But he protests against the further 
censure that ‘“‘he was thereby excited neither to good nor evil, 
and careless at once of the cause of truth and the prizes of 
secular greatness, in comparison of the comforts and decencies of 
literary ease.” This protest, written, it should be said, while its 
author had no idea that he should be called to exchange the quiet 
of his study for the cares of a laborious diocese, is so singularly 


appropriate to his own life and character that I do not hesitate to 
quote it. 


How can it be maintained that the laborious apologist of the Gospel, the adversary 
of Marcellus, was indifferent to the cause of truth? Still less can we accept “the 
comforts and decencies of literary ease ” as the description of a life which was before 
all things laborious and self-denying. He was not only the most learned and prolific 
writer of his age, but he administered the affairs of an important diocese, and he took 
an active part in all the great questions which agitated the Church. Not Athanasius 
himself was a harder worker in the cause of Christ. From youth to age he laboured 
with unremitting vigour. The self-sacrifices of the man of letters, if he be true to 
his calling, are not less in extent than those of the man of action, though they may be 


different in kind. 

The sympathy which Dr. Lightfoot feels for the student-prelate 
whom the favour of Constantine brought into an unwelcome 
prominence during the great Arian controversy, does not blind 
him to his faults. That he was in the early days of that con- 
troversy Arianis partibus non iniquus is hardly, perhaps, to be 
considered a fault. ‘His natural temper suggested toleration, 
and the cause of the Arians was, or seemed to be, the cause of 
comprehension.” He may be excused for thinking that the tra- 
ditional creed of his own church of Cesarea, a creed which had 
sufficed to support the faith of its members during the evil days of 
persecution, might still suffice without the addition of terms and 
phrases that were at least not explicitly Scriptural. ‘‘ His friend- 
ship lay much among Arians, and he may have made too great 
concessions to friendship ;” and, conversely, he may have yielded 
too much to prejudice against the man who seemed to be disturb- 
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ing the peace of the Church. Yet, on the whole, his behaviour to 
Athanasius was not actively hostile. Canon Bright, whose 
‘* Athanasius’ is an admirable article, carefully supported 
throughout by references to original authorities, has little to 
urge against him, though much, of course, against his namesake 
of Nicomedia. He speaks, however, of the “two Eusebii” as 
having been responsible, along with various Arianizing prelates, 
for the first banishment of Athanasius on the ridiculous charge of 
intending to distress the capital by detaining the Alexandrian corn 
ships. Dr. Lightfoot passes this over in silence. But it is impos- 
sible to acquit Eusebius of a want both of insight and courage. 
If he could have perceived that the vehement, even turbulent 
Athanasius was the champion of a principle which was essential 
to the very life of the Church, and could have thrown himself 
boldly into the cause of orthodoxy, he might have done much to 
prevent the scandal of the Arian supremacy. But we must be 
ready to make great allowance for the difficulty not only of 
accepting a theology that was then formulated for the first time, 
but even of seeing the truth in matters of fact and personal 
character. The charges of the “broken chalice” and of the 
murder of Arsenius seem, doubtless, to us absolutely ridiculous ; 
but what aspect may they not have borne to partisans infuriated 
by theological passions, when, under similar prepossessions, the 
powerful intellect of Sir Isaac Newton was inclined to accept them 
as true ? 

I can do little more than generally refer my readers to Bishop 
Lightfoot’s full account of the literary works of Eusebius. He himself 
modestly describes it as “‘ tentative,” while complaining that none of 
Kusebius’ writings, with the exception of the Ecclesiastical History 
and the Chronicle, have been “‘ investigated with proper diligence.” 
It is indeed a formidable list with which the student of Eusebian 
literature has to deal. It runs to as many as forty-one items, 
though some of these, it must be remembered, have been lost, and 
others are only single orations and letters. Dr. Lightfoot gives an 
exhaustive summary and criticism of the Ecclesiastical History, 
while his article is supplemented by a’ careful account of the 
Chronicle from the pen of Professor Salmon, of Dublin. 

Jerome (Hieronymus) is a name which suggests controversies 
second in importance only to the great struggle in which Athana- 
sius stood against the world, vanquished and yet victorious; and 
indeed, now that Christendom has practically accepted the doctrine 
formulated at Nicwa, they possess a more lively interest, for the 
questions involved in them still burn. Asceticism, of which 
Jerome was the vehement champion, is the theory of the largest 
and most powerful division of the Christian Church, while Pela- 
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gianism, which Jerome assisted Augustine to oppose, still lurks 
under orthodox disguise, and, indeed, is a powerful force in the 
theology of the day. Canon Fremantle, to whom Jerome has been 
assigned, is not sympathetic; and, indeed, notwithstanding all his 
high qualities and great services to the Church, Jerome is one 
whom it is impossible to love and not always possible to respect. 
But Canon Fremantle is not, we think, unjust. To the contro- 
versy with Rufinus, in particular, he has given an ample discus- 
sion under this heading and that of ‘‘ Rufinus,”’ and he holds the 
balance fairly enough between the two disputants. He recognizes 
that Jerome had genuine cause of complaint against Rufinus. 
The latter, having undertaken to bring certain works of Origen 
to the knowledge of Western Christians by means of a Latin 
translation, commenced them by the statement that Jerome, 
whom, without naming, he indicated clearly, had himself trans- 
lated some of Origen’s writings and had bestowed upon them 
an enthusiastic praise. This was true enough, but Jerome had 
materially changed his attitude since those days. We may 
deplore the fact; we may wish that he had been less apprehen- 
sive of the imputation of heterodoxy and had remained faithful 
to the more generous convictions of his youth. Our own time 
has felt the impulse of a strong reaction in favour of the Alex- 
andrian theology, and is disposed to rescind the condemnations of 
the fourth and fifth centuries (we may mention in passing a re- 
markably able article on ‘‘ Origenistic Controversies,” by Mr. A. W. 
Winterslow Dale). But this must not affect our judgment of the 
conduct of Rufinus, whose language, as Mr. Fremantle says, 
*‘ without any allusion to Jerome’s altered attitude towards Origen, 
was ungenerous and misleading.” But the fury with which 
Jerome attacked his former friend is nothing less than revolting. 
Augustine could still look upon both disputants as friends; but 
Jerome, with all his ascetism, had never disciplined himself 
into the virtue of forgiveness. Even the death of his opponent did 
not soften him. Ten years and more had passed since the offence 
was given, but when Rufinus died in Sicily, 410, the bitter old man 
did not seruple to write: ‘‘ The scorpion lies underground between 
Enceladus and Porphyrion and the hydra of many heads has at 
last ceased to hiss against me.” As a matter of fact the ‘‘ hydra 
had ceased to hiss’”’ long before; for Rufinus, by the advice of 
the wise and good Chromatius, the common friend of all the best 
men of his time, had made no rejoinder to Jerome’s attack. In 
Jovinian Jerome seems to have had, as Mr. Fremantle allows, 
a somewhat contemptible adversary, who wanted both balance of 
mind and dignity of character. It was not so in his controversy 
with Vigilantius. Vigilantius was indeed far inferior to him in 
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learning and in literary power; but, as Mr. Fremantle puts it, 
** he was far in advance of him in his views of the Christian life.” 
That excessive reverence was paid to the tombs of the martyrs, 
that the miracles wrought at them were not always genuine, that 
collections for ‘‘ poor saints’”’ were demoralizing to those who 
received them, and finally that the man who retired from the world 
to shield his own virtue by the shelter of solitude, are propositions 
which, to say the least, are arguable. But Jerome did not think 
so; he had nothing but contempt, expressed with all the energy 
of which he was capable—and he was capable of much—for the 
man who advanced them. “ This is certainly,” says Mr. Fremantle 
of his work against Vigilantius, ‘‘the treatise in which Jerome 
felt most surely that he was in the right, and it is the only one in 
which he was wholly in the wrong.” 

To Jerome’s learning Mr. Fremantle does general justice; but 
he might have expressed with more enthusiasm his sense of the 
service which he did to the world by his work as a translator. He 
writes somewhat enigmatically, ‘‘ To the society which was thus, in 
a great measure, formed by him” (and he has intimated pretty 
clearly that it had been formed on a narrow and unsatisfactory 
basis), ‘‘ his Bible was the greatest boon which could have been 
given.” The Vulgate, though we may not be prepared to concede 
all the authority claimed for it, was a boon, the importance and 
value of which it is not necessary in any way to qualify; and it 
entitles its author to what we may almost describe as a unique 
position among translators. The difficulties of various kinds 
which he overcame in the completion of this task were enormous ; 
and some of them particularly formidable to a man of Jerome’s 
temperament. If there was one thing that he dreaded more than 
another it was the suspicion of any departure from orthodox belief 
and practice; and this suspicion he could not help incurring in 
the process of quaiifying himself for his task. Acquaintance with 
Hebrew implied acquaintance with Jews; and there were many in 
those days to whom a Jew was more hateful than a heathen, and 
almost as hateful as a heretic. 

The biography of Chrysostom is, as has been said, from the pen 
of Canon Venables, and is an excellent piece of work, not unequal 
to the picturesque interest of the subject, an interest that is 
certainly not surpassed by any among the varied crowd of remark- 
able personalities, anchorites, and statesmen, martyrs and perse- 
cutors, doctors who championed the faith and heretics who 
corrupted it, who crowd these pages. The writer of the article 
does not hesitate, I see, to attribute to the almost insane austerities 
which Chrysostom practised, during the four years of his monastic 
and the two years of his solitary life, “‘ that debilitated frame, 
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weakness of digestion, and irritability of temperament, to which 
not only his constantly recurring physical sufferings, but many 
of his chief difficulties and calamities are distinctly traceable.” 
While he was still in the prime of life, and while he was engaged 
mainly as a preacher and a writer, these evils did not make them- 
selves felt, while his fame as an ascetic gave him all the prestige 
of contrast among the self-indulgent population of Antioch. It 
was when he was removed to the cares of a patriarchal chair, had 
to rule the clergy, and hold his own with the statesmen of Con- 
stantinople, that his troubles began. Canon Venables’s account 
of the Chrysostom literature is scarcely satisfactory, at least to 
a reader who compares it with the exhaustive bibliography of 
Eusebius, of which mention has already been made. Chrysostom 
is the most copious of patristic writers, filling thirteen folios in the 
Benedictine edition of Bernard de Montfaucgon. This enormous 
amount of work is dismissed in three pages, while Dr. Lightfoot 
has given at least seven times as much to the work of Euse- 
bius, without including the Chronicle, which receives from Dr.’ 
Salmon six pages more. 

The stately figure and noble character of Ambrose of Milan 
receive an adequate treatment from Mr. Llewellyn Davies. We 
have reluctantly to abandon at his bidding the dramatic scene, 
made familiar by the famous picture of Rubens,* of the great 
bishop repelling the Emperor Theodosius from the door of the 
great Basilica of Milan. It depends on the doubtful authority of 
Theodoret. ‘‘ Those who have become impressed,” says Mr. Davies, 
“by the profound and affectionate respect which each of these 
noble-minded men [Theodosius and Ambrose] felt for the other, 
will be disposed to believe as to this matter what they have from 
Ambrose himself, and not much more.” But that the received 
conception of the character of this great bishop is substantially 
accurate may be taken to be beyond question, and it may safely 
be said that Church History does not contain anything more 
noble. 

The life of St. Ambrose suggests one of the most difficult 
questions that encounter us in Church History, the question of 
what are commonly called ecclesiastical miracles. The Dictionary 
contains no separate article dealing with the subject, but it may be 
supplemented from the kindred work, produced under the care of 
Dr. Smith and Archdeacon Cheetham, the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities. To this Dr. Cazenove contributes an essay entitled 
‘* Wonders,” in which he deals exhaustively with the subject, 
taking up, in the main, a position which is, anyhow, consistent 


* The picture in the National Gallery bears the name of Vandyke, but the original, 
which is at Antwerp, is the work of Rubens. 
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and courageous, that no substantial difference can be main- 
tained between the miracles of Scripture and the miracles of 
Church History. It will be observed, however, that the writers 
of the Dictionary of Biography do not always feel themselves 
bound to assume this attitude. Mr. Llewellyn Davies is very 
guarded indeed in his narrative of the miracles which were said to 
have been wrought at the tomb of the martyrs, SS. Felix and 
Nabor. Paulinus, the biographer of 8. Ambrose, has an unhappy 
art of giving an aspect of incredibility to all that he relates. Even 
in a matter where there is no question of the supernatural, it is 
difficult to believe his account of the extraordinary devices by 
which Ambrose sought to escape from the unwelcome honour of 
the episcopate, of his torturing suitors who applied to his tribunal 
—surely an impossible proceeding in a Roman magistrate—and of 
his even causing courtesans to be openly brought into his house. 
And he begins his story of the martyr miracles with a touch that 
gives an apocryphal air to the whole. The newly-discovered bodies 
were of huge size, such as “earlier times produced”; and yet 
they could not have been much more than a couple of centuries 
old! But 8. Ambrose himself, who, it must be remembered, had 
had the training of a lawyer, protests his belief in these wonders, 
and 8. Augustine, though not an eye-witness, evidently shared his 
belief. M. De Pressensé, who has. contributed the account of 
S. Augustine, entirely avoids the subject, an omission, one can 
hardly help saying, most inconvenient to his readers, for the cool- 
headed and logical Augustine is a witness of the first order, and 
he vouches, it must be remembered, in the most positive way 
for other miracles which had been performed, he says, under his 
own eyes. Gregory Thaumaturgus must, of course, be mentioned 
where ecclesiastical miracles are the subject of discussion. Dr. 
Reynolds, who writes his life, is evidently incredulous; and, 
indeed, it must be allowed that the miracles attributed to this 
saint have, for the most part, that marvellous and even gro- 
tesque character which, with one possible exception, is absent from 
the miracles of Scripture.* 

The story of the Legio Thebaea is an interesting instance of the 
discretion shown by the editors in dealing with this subject. The 
item had been originally entrusted to Dr. Stokes, now Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Dublin. The story, I may remind my 
readers, tells how a legion, called the Theban, because raised in 
the neighbourhood of the Thebaid, and consisting wholly of 
Christians, refused to swear allegiance with the usual ceremonies, 


* The exception, of course, is the fish with the piece of money in its mouth. The 
moral purpose of the miracles of the swine and of the fig-tree are surely sufficient 
justification for them. 
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e.g. performing an act of worship to the image of the emperor, 
was twice decimated for persisting in its refusal, and finally 
massacred to the number of 6,666 victims. Dr. Stokes is clearly 
inclined to reject the whole. But his article is followed by another 
from the pen of Dr. Cazenove, moderate and judicial in its tone, 
but clearly inclined to a limited acceptance of the narrative. Dr. 
Cazenove’s argument, in mitigation of the adverse plea of the 
silence of contemporaries, from the case of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, is highly ingenious, but, I am inclined to think, a little 
overstrained. To prove the fact of the destruction of these cities 
by contemporary evidence is, he says, by no means easy. Tacitus’s 
statement, that “cities of the most fertile district of Campania 
were swallowed up or overwhelmed,” is, he remarks, “ utterly 
vague as to date.” Of course it is, for it occurs in a highly 
rhetorieal summary of this subject ; the mention of a date would 
have been impossible. As for Pliny, he says nothing about the 
two cities, because he was asked to write on a particular subject, 
the circumstances of his uncle’s death, and very properly keeps 
to it. 

The story of another body of Christian soldiers, the ‘‘ Thunder- 
ing Legion,” which, by its prayers, obtained rain for the army 
when it was perishing of thirst, is judiciously dismissed by Dr. 
Stone with the remark that there is nothing necessarily miraculous 
in the story; nothing, in fact, surpassing many well-attested co- 
incidences. 

Nowhere is this miraculous element found in a more interesting 
and attractive form than in the Acta of martyrs and confessors. 
Prominent among these is the narrative known as the “ Acts of 
Paul and Thecla,’”’ which has been treated in the most exhaustive 
way by Dr. John Gwynn of Trinity College, Dublin. Thirteen 
pages may seem an excessive space to be devoted to what is after 
all an ecclesiastical romance. But the story of Thecla is the proto- 
type of innumerable efforts of imagination, some of them indeed 
foolish or worse, but many full of interest and value. Who, to 
mention three instances of a widely dissimilar character, may not 
read with both pleasure and profit the Callista of Cardinal New- 
man, Lockhart’s Valerius, and Dr. Edwin Abbott’s Onesimus? The 
story of Thecla has obviously for its purpose the glorification of 
virginity. A noble young maiden of Iconium hears through the 
accident of neighbourhood a discourse of S. Paul on the merits 
of asceticism and celibacy. (The house of Thecla’s mother 
adjoined that in which Paul was preaching.) Persuaded by 
these exhortations, she dismisses her lover, who, in revenge, 
summons Paul before the governor of the city on the charge of 
dissuading maidens from marriage. The Apostle is committed 
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to prison, but Thecla bribes the jailer with her silver mirror, 
gains admittance to his cell, and is still further confirmed in 
her belief. Found here by her mother and her lover, she is brought 
before the magistrate, and condemned to be burnt, while Paul is 
scourged and cast out of the city. She mounts the pyre, but the 
the fire is quenched by a deluge of hail and rain, and she escapes. 
This is only the beginning of her adventures, but it may serve as 
an adequate sample. Dr. Gwynn argues with a force which can 
hardly be evaded for the high antiquity of this story. It belongs, 
he thinks, to the second century. If this conclusion be accepted, 
its value, not as a historical narrative—for in this character it 
may safely be disregarded—but as a witness to the prevalent reli- 
gious thought of the time, is very great indeed. We gather from 
it how early the theory of the ascetic life began to dominate 
Christian thought—a result not to be wondered at when we con- 
sider the attitude which S. Paul felt himself compelled, so to 
speak, to take up, and when we weigh the significant phrase of 
8. John (Rev. xx. 6). Another not less interesting inference is a 
certain laxity in ecclesiastical order, for Thecla actually baptizes 
herself! Altogether this article will amply repay a careful study. 
I have said nothing hitherto of a large and important part of this 
great work. It is a dictionary of ‘‘ Christian Doctrines.” Some of 
the articles which are included under this head are among the most 
valuable and important of the whole. I may mention Mr. E. 8. 
Ffoulkes’s account of ‘‘ Baptism,”’ an admirable and learned essay, 
though it may be doubted whether he does not overstate the case 
with respect to baptism “‘in the name of the Lord Jesus.” He 
holds that this baptism, and none other, was practised in the 
Apostolic Age. It is true that whenever any detail is mentioned 
in regard to the rite, the detail is this. But may we not suppose 
that the phrase did but express the overwhelming prominence 
necessarily given in those days to the relation of the believer to 
Christ? The heathen or Jew became a Christian; he received 
baptism as the sign of that change. Though he may have received 
it with the formula which the Master Himself had enjoined, and 
which it is difficult to suppose neglected, he might well be said to 
be ‘‘ baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” The articles on the 
** Kucharist,”’ the ‘‘ Doctrine of Faith,” and ‘“‘ Predestination,”’ are 
from the same pen, as also that on ‘‘ Eternity.” Dean Plumptre 
writes on “‘ Eschatology,” and, as might be expected from him, 
with the moderation and reserve which that subject of all others 
seems most emphatically to demand. Nowhere is dogmatism, 
whether it be of the pitiless narrowness of the followers of Calvin, 
or the unthinking optimism of the Universalist, more unseemly, 
one may even say revolting. 
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‘‘ Sects,” as well as ‘‘ Doctrines,” are among the subjects of the 
Dictionary. As one reads the descriptions of them—descriptions 
often, from lack of authority, very vague and uncertain—-one is 
struck by the change that has come over this, the pathological 
aspect, as it may be called, of Christian life. The elaborate specu- 
lations of early days on the mysteries of the Divine Nature have, 
in a great measure, ceased to exercise the minds of men. There 
is the broad distinction between those who hold and those who 
deny the Divinity of Christ ; but the almost endless sub-division of 
heterodox opinion have passed away. Monophysitism probably 
lingers—certainly it is implied in some popular teaching that con- 
siders itself perfectly orthodox. But where are the Barsanians and 
Barsanuphians, obscure sects into which the original heresy 
divided itself ? The world has been sensibly relieved by the oblivion 
that has fallen, except as concerns the studies of the learned, on 
the elaborate genealogies of Gnosticism. Manicheanism has its 
roots far too deep in human nature ever to pass away, but, never- 
theless, there are, properly speaking, no Manicheans. The weari- 
ness and even despair with which we are sometimes disposed to 
regard the almost interminable lists of sects into which the ‘‘ dissi- 
dence of dissent ’’ and the licence of private judgment have div:ded 
Christendom, may well be mitigated, scanning the pages of the 
Dictionary. They all, with one or two insignificant exceptions, 
have a practical aim. Some conception, mistaken, indeed, but 
sincere, of the relation of the Divine to man, or of man to his 
fellow-men, is the foundation of them all. We may congratulate 
ourselves, at least, that such grotesque follies as that of the Batra- 
chians, who worshipped the frogs of the Egyptian plague, are 
impossible to modern Christianity. 

It would be manifestly impossible, in a notice which, for lack of 
space, has to pass by unnoticed much meritorious work, to dwell at 
any length on any faults or omissions that it might be possible to 
discover. Such indeed are very rare. No reader, I think, will feel 
satisfied with M. de Pressensé’s article on Augustine of Hippo. 
Nine pages—two of them occupied with a table of contents of 
the Benedictine edition—are not enough to allot to the most in- 
fluential, if not the greatest, of the Doctors of the Church. We 
do not grudge Archbishop Benson his sixty pages on Tertullian— 
we would not have them diminished by one—but sixty to Tertullian 
and nine to Augustine is a manifest disproportion. The one 
omission which I shall mention is that of the beautiful legend of 
S. Vitalis of Alexandria, as told by Mr. Baring-Gould in his 
Lives of the Saints, a legend absolutely natural and full of profound 
ethical significance. 

I feel, as I draw to the close of this article, that I have touched 
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only the fringe of a great subject. How many great men and 
great movements are there on which one would like to dwell!—the 
growth of the Papacy, the conversion of the Northern barbarians, 
the evangelization of England, Cyprian, Ulfilas, Patrick, Leo, 
Paullinus, Augustine of Canterbury, Columba, Aidan, Baeda, are 
some of the names that occur to me. They, and others which it 
would take pages to enumerate, are here; and all of them, I may 
venture to say, conscientiously and ably treated. Is it too much 
to hope that someone, with the vast materials here so carefully 
collected at his hand, will write a Church History really worthy 
of the loftiest theme of which an historian can treat ? 


ALFRED CHURCH. 
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THE scope and general merits of the Congress movement in India 
have been usually judged from two irreconcilable points of view. 
The Anglo-Indians, as a rule, forming a sort of ‘‘ ascendancy,” are 
disposed to scent danger, and to give prominence to indiscreet 
utterances proceeding from the more noisy advocates of the 
movement. And some corroboration of this tendency has been 
afforded by the writings of a distinguished English publicist who 
once conducted a Calcutta journal. In the columns of the 
Spectator, and in a striking contribution to the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Meredith Townsend has attributed the whole thing to 
the hatred of the “‘ white race felt by the brown.” On the other 
hand, the native supporters of the Congress, and their English 
sympathisers, aver that we are to see nothing in the movement 
beyond the natural application of European principles by a nation 
entitled to autonomy. Neither of these extreme views, however, 
is upheld by considerations of a historical order. If we believe 
that the destiny of races has to follow the laws of evolution, 
we can only forecast the future by a due examination of the 
past. 

Now, the past history of India tells us nothing of a nation 
formed by common belief, language, institutions, exploits, and 
sufferings, and trained by gradual political struggles for repre- 
sentative government. Such has been the progress of other 
countries besides England—for example, of the United States ; 
but no parallel has hitherto existed for it in any Asiatic country. 
Even Italy, at last united under a constitutional government, was 
long described as a mere geographical expression. It is so no 
longer, but India is so still, and to a greater degree than ever 
could have been the case with Italy. Nor is it strictly true that 
India is a ‘‘ conquered country” justly claiming the sympathies 
of the world in its advance towards freedom. When Her Majesty’s 
proclamation of supremacy and amnesty was published in 1858, 
it had to be translated into twenty different languages in order to 
be understanded of the people. A portion of the peninsula, con- 
taining more than one-third of the area and about a fifth of the 
population, was exempted from the Queen’s direct government. 
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Of those who remained British subjects, about one-third were 
Muslims, while the Hindus were divided into numerous dissentient 
creeds and castes. Such a multitude is evidently far from forming 
‘‘a nation’’; and the only unity it has since acquired has come 
out of the legislation of the British Government, while the large 
fraction which was left subject to native rulers enjoys less either 
of autonomy or of uniformity than those who are subjects of the 
Queen. 

It will thus appear that it is, & priori, exceedingly unlikely that 
the conditions postulated by the extremists can exist in India. 
The various races who people that vast area—equal to the whole 
of Europe on this side the Vistula—can have no more common 
programme or power of living together on common political prin- 
ciples than the people of Spain, of Germany, and of the Balkan 
peninsula with the French, the Scandinavians, and the people of 
Hungary and of Greece. 

Nor, again, as regards a foreign yoke and the animosity arising 
out of conquest, is there any evidence from history. British 
ascendancy in India began in the eighteenth century by a struggle 
for commercial advantages in various parts of the maritime re- 
gions, technically under the sway of the Dehli Emperor, but 
practically independent, alike of each other and of him. In the 
last quarter of that century, when the rivalry of European com- 
petitors had been removed, about a third of the country had 
adopted British influence as a substitute for various decrepit 
Asiatic powers, abolished or decayed. The ambition of certain 
predatory usurpers remained to be dealt with; but when the 
Franco-Mahratta usurpation had been driven out of the centre of 
Hindustan, no conquest either of the Emperor or of the people 
was requisite for the extension of the red line beyond Dehli to the 
left bank of the Sutlej. The blind old Emperor was but a faded 
pageant ; the people, exhausted by long anarchy, only asked for 
rest and protection to life and property. Many great native 
powers remained, erect and prosperous, such as Runjeet Singh in 
the Punjab, the Nawab of Audh, the long-descended dynasties of 
the Rajputs, and the Nizam of the Deccan. How some of these 
States gradually fell in is generally known. So long as Runjeet 
lived the Punjab continued in perfect independence; Audh only 
became British by the incurable misrule of successive Nawabs ; 
the other States above-named remain independent to this day. 
Now, it can hardly be necessary to point out how such a process 
differs from general conquest. In a certain loose sense, no doubt, 
the progress of British occupation was due to success in war. But 
that war was never waged against any collective Indian community 
or any central power representing such community. Conquest 
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implies a serious, combined, and protracted resistance of the 
people, who, on being overcome, are liable to death, spoliation, or 
loss of civil rights. In M. Cabro’s great work on international 
law, it will be found laid down, for instance, that the English 
system is always imposed on a people conquered by the English ; 
and the case of Ireland is expressly cited by him as an illustra- 
tion. Here the laws of the people, together with their social and 
agrarian arrangements, were set aside; the lands were parted 
among the invaders, and the various institutions of the English 
were forcibly introduced. It was quite otherwise in the British 
occupation of India. There the people opposed no definite re- 
sistance; they exchanged masters, or accepted protection in place 
of anarchy; but their laws, property, and institutions were re- 
spected and studied, and their customs and practices have been 
maintained from that time to this, with the exception of two or 
three usages repugnant to universal conscience, in whose abroga- 
tion the people acquiesced.* Warren Hastings procured the 
collection of Hindu laws, and recommended to the East India 
Company an English version of the Institutes of Akbar, translated 
from Persian by Gladwin; at the present day native judges sit 
in the High Court, native members sit in the legislature. Like 
Virgil’s typical Romans, the British in India beat down the proud 
but spared the submissive ; all rights save those—mostly usurped 
-—of the opposing chiefs remained unaffected. There was a per- 
sistent course of conciliation cordially accepted ; and an indigenous 
administration was carried out, under European control, no doubt, 
but to a great extent under popular conceptions. The codes of 
the Hindus and Muslims were studied, edited, applied ; the temples 
and mosques were respected, and their endowments regulated. 
Even during the short local paralysis of power in some parts of 
Upper India, caused by the revolt of the Sepoys in 1857, this 
system was scarcely suspended ; wherever the mutineers and their 
sympathisers succeeded in overthrowing British administration, 
they at once set up imitations of it, while elsewhere the crippled 
Government held its own, oftener than not, without any oppo- 
sition from the general public.t When the revolted mercenaries 
had been defeated, and the chiefs who had joined the revolt 
executed or banished, order was at once resumed, and the country 
became quiet in a few months. 

It is therefore possible to say that British power and administra- 


* Slavery, Suttee, and Infanticide are the chief of these. 
+ The writer of these pages was able to protect life and property throughout that 
critical time with virtually no military force, and that in a district where there was 
a larger number of European non-combatants—mostly women and children—than 
anywhere else north of Calcutta (vide Malleson’s History of the Mutiny). 
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tion exist, in British India, by virtue of a clear, if unregistered, 
plebiscitum. For the jangle of discordant liturgies, and the 
havoc of the strong races among the weak, it has substituted a 
vigorous mediation which, in its very indifference, affords a useful 
service. So long as robber-tribes exist whose hereditary tradition 
is one unmitigated code of crime, so long as Hindus reserve from 
the rights of Muslim fellow-citizens the fundamental privilege of 
choosing their own food,* so long must an impartial power be 
valued which restrains such tendencies for the general good, and 
pursues a diagonal of progress in a political parallelogram of 
forces. Whilst this is so, however, one can see the extreme 
unsuitableness of any one of the contending factors attempting to 
undertake the task, and the extreme improbability of the whole 
of those factors effecting a salutary and permanent combination. 
To insure the impartiality and the political training which such 
a case requires, the administration must be controlled and directed 
from without. 

On the other hand, all that is here asserted may be said to be 
no longer in harmony with facts. It may be argued that the 
events to which we have referred are of the past, and that the 
very attitude of the Congressors and the language of their friends 
among the native journalists are enough to show that, since the 
Mutiny, India has shared in the changes that have been going on 
all over the civilized world. In this there is a certain amount of 
truth. Thirty years do not often make a very great change in 
Eastern history ; nevertheless, the generation that has elapsed 
since the Mutiny has seen much alteration. In 1859 the ascend- 
ancy of the white man, in Upper India especially, seemed to be 
guaranteed. The native races, even beyond the limits of the war, 
were cowed and almost prostrated; sympathy between them and 
the Europeans was no more, and power and property were 
expressly declared to rest on British titles. Yet we can see now 
that all was little more than a show; the relations of the 
foreigners to the native tribes have remained what they were 
before, those of officials and employers of labour to great and 
growing interests. If there has been change, it has been in the 
path of normal and natural development. 

The relations between the native races and their foreign friends 
therefore being substantially the same—mutatis mutandis—we see 
that the old problem remains also. The various nations of the 
great peninsula may have a latent tendency to consolidation, but 
that end is still far off. In all the past there was but one genuine 
effort in the direction of a united India; and it took place in the 


* Riots arising out of the slaughter of cattle for food are always possible in India. 
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reign of the great free-thinking Emperor Akbar. Like the 
modern British rulers, Akbar was entirely indifferent in regard to 
the religious opinions of his various subjects; he affected, in his 
own inner circle, a species of eclectic Deism, but allowed to all 
the subject populations the practice of their own ceremonies and 
usages on condition of mutual tolerance and inoffensiveness. 
But Akbar had no legislative machinery, even in the rude shape 
in which such existed in contemporaneous England; and for want 
of this he failed to affect the opinions of his subjects or to 
organize their progress. Where Akbar failed the British in 
India have partly succeeded. Since 1860 a body of penal juris- 
prudence has been applied to all parts of India. The civil laws, 
so far as they could be justly dealt with by foreign legislators, aided 
by the best native opinion, have been similarly codified ; subject 
to necessary local conditions, the same principles are now followed 
by the civil tribunals in all parts of India for the decision of 
disputes about contract, mortgage, easement, and limitation. 
Subjects like marriage and succession, being part of religion alike’ 
among Muslims and Hindus, have been left to the government of 
the quasi-Levitical provisions of each denomination; but, even in 
applying these provisions, the courts have constantly sought to 
follow uniform principles. Thus, for the first time in Indian 
history, common institutions are, no doubt, establishing themselves. 
But that is far from being all that is required for the consolidation 
of twenty or more diverse communities; and Home Rule for 
India is no nearer to the sphere of practical politics than Home 
Rule for Europe. 

Setting aside the “native” or feudatory states, which differ 
alike from each other and from British India, and leaving out of 
consideration that the latter comprises races who are hardy and 
warlike, races who are by nature and tradition predatory, and 
races who are soft and peaceful, these are the two great sections of 
the people which have been already mentioned, and whose wants 
are entirely different from each other. These are the Hindus and 
the Muslims, or followers of Mahomet. 

The Hindus are far from being like-minded or united among 
themselves. The Bengalis are Hindus, so are the Rajpoots and 
the Sikhs, the Mahrattas and the Dravidians of the Deccan. 
Even their laws of family life—what we have called “ quasi- 
Levitical codes’”—are not quite uniform, the Bengalis having 
developed an advanced form of Hindu law suited to their own 
civilization. But admitting all these considerations, we still find 
some traces of nationality among the Hindusin general. This vast 
mixed multitude of more than one hundred millions is animated, 
to some extent, by the Aryan sentiment of the ancient Brahmins, 
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though the masses have never got rid of a hereditary terror of 
the indigenous duties of the aborigines who were among their 
ancestors. Hence to a varying ingredient of philosophic thought 
they add a deep superstitiousness which is highly conservative and 
opposed to any fusion with external ideas. At the same time, 
and so long as these scruples are respected, the working and lower 
trading classes are indifferent to political details, and disposed 
generally to law and order. Mr. Townsend, in the article above 
referred to, judged their feelings from his recollections of Calcutta, 
and from the articles which find their way to us from time to 
time out of the Bengali newspapers. But the Bengalis have 
little in common with the other Hindu races named above; and 
the Calcutta journalists are even less representative of them than 
would be the Islington Iconoclast or the Bermondsey Blackmailer of 
the Celts of Kerry, or the Crofters of Skye. Nevertheless, the 
Hindus in general have some ideas in common, and may be 
likened to the Roman Catholics of a European country, main- 
taining an apostolical succession, a sacramental system, and a 
sort of languid acquiescence with the secular power as far as it 
does not interfere with their beliefs and customs. 

In the Muslims, on the other hand, and speaking again 
generally, we find the Cameronians and Huguenots of the Indian 
continent ; rigid observers of the dead letter, foes to free-thought, 
and ready to bear testimony, without regard to consequences, 
either for society or for themselves. Yet, in this apparently rigid 
body, there is also an element of civil order and progress, and 
after much debate it seems to have been almost universally 
accepted by them that they owe obedience to the powers that be, 
so long as Islam is protected. Yet the different habits and 
positions of the two great creeds of India still restrain their 
followers from combination in their aspiration and action. 
Frugal, industrious, and apt to learn, the Hindus, in spite of their 
ritualism, have imbibed some of the ideas of Europe, especially in 
Bengal and other maritime regions. The Muslims, on the con- 
trary, are in a backward and depressed condition, and the 
obstinancy with which they have adhered to the letter of their old 
Arabian law has led to a minute distribution of property which, 
now that it can no longer be corrected by military adventure, has 
almost pulverized their society. 

Thus it has come about that the Hindus, abundantly satisfied 
with their social system, which provides for the poor while it 
affords opportunity for becoming rich, are beginning to turn their 
attention to objects of political ambition. At the same time the 
Muslims, unable to mix themselves in the political system of 
British India, are afflicted with social evils, and are disposed to 
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submit themselves to a foreign rule which promises them legis- 
lative relief. In these considerations, briefly suggested, but 
capable of easy verification, one sees a great part of the explana- 
tion why so few Mahometans have shown interest in the Congress 
movement. 

Our general conclusion cannot yet be very distinctly drawn. If 
it be part of the duty of the British in India to satisfy the 
aspirations of the subject races, we are forced to admit that the 
time has not come for any general plan of political change; 
legal and administrative reform is still needed, and both classes 
are unable to create it without help. James Mill, although he 
had never been in India, had many advantages for judging the 
nature of British duties in that part of the globe. He was for 
many years an official at the old India House, and he laboured 
long and attentively at the study of Indian History, to which he 
brought the searching light that he had borrowed from Jeremy 
Bentham. That jurist was, from his peculiar standpoint, especi- 
ally interested in law and its administration, and there are reasons’ 
for believing that he was not very far from the truth in holding 
that it was mainly in this direction that Indian reformers would, 
for a long time to come, be most profitably employed. Writing to 
a Hindu in 1828, Bentham thus expressed himself :— 


For these many years a grand object of Mill’s ambition has been to provide for India 
a good system of judicial procedure, with a judicial administration adequate. .. . 
What he aims at, above all, is the giving stability and security to landed property 
in the hands of the greatest number . . . and, for this purpose, to ascertain the state 
of the customs of the people in this respect, &c. 


A few years later, when the Company’s charter was on the eve 
of expiration, Mill was examined by a Parliamentary Committee. 
He urged the case of the “‘ ryots,” or tenant-farmers of Bengal, so 
heedlessly neglected in the Cornwallis settlement. He recom- 
mended the lowering of the assessments in some districts—espe- 
cially in the Madras Presidency—and the fixation of all for a term 
of years, with the utmost publicity of registration and the record 
of rights. He stoutly maintained the propriety of the progressive 
system of land revenue, and the right of the State, as representa- 
tive of the whole contributory body, to share in what has siuce 
been known as “‘the unearned increment.” He also upheld the 
propriety of the revenue from salt and opium; and when asked his 
Opinion of extending the employment of natives in the higher 
branches of the public service, said he did not think much good 
would come of it. Better, he said, to teach them to look for their 
elevation to their own resources, their industry, and their economy. 
Petitions sent from India did not represent the general sentiment of 
the country. He considered representative government as ‘“‘ utterly 
out of the question.” He pointed out abuses in the judicial adminis- 
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tration, and described in the blackest colours the condition of the 
protected native states. Against possible menace from Russia we 
should have to advance our frontier to the Himalayan range. 

So many of his suggestions having been since adopted, one can 
hardly fail to feel some confidence in these opinions of the old 
*‘ philosophic Radical,” or to observe how far some of our modern 
Radicals have wandered from the fold. Without undue dogmatism, 
experts will feel disposed to think that, if fiscal and judicial amelio- 
rations have done so much, they must be a useful implement still. 

For what, in fact, are the legitimate objects which our Empire 
has to seek from its Indian connection? They must surely be 
capable of classification as needs and duties; the benefits to be 
derived from the possession of India, and the benefits that 
India is to receive in return. It little matters which we put first ; 
but in pursuing the historic method it seems naturally to begin 
with the causes of British interference and occupation before 
passing to consider the responsibilities to which they have led. 

The main object which took the British to India was commerce. 
Ever since the Revolution, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
a great desire to make money and open new markets has beset the 
English nation. In 1694, William Paterson had founded the Bank 
of England, and in the following year had embarked on the un- 
happy Darien scheme. In the same year, a similar spirit was 
animating London merchants trading with the East. Although 
the old Company’s charter had been renewed, the House of Com- 
mons resolved, in 1693, that all Englishmen had a right to trade 
to the East Indies. In 1698, a second Company, apparently 
wealthier than the first, was accordingly chartered, and the dis- 
putes of the two Companies and their agents scandalised mankind 
in East and West. In 1702, the two were therefore amalgamated 
by the English Government, under the style of ‘‘ United Company 
of Merchants Trading to the East,” and in 1708 obtained a royal 
charter with the consent of Parliament; Auspicio Regis et Senatus 
Anglie; and many persons still living will recollect their motto. 
Calcutta was made the head-quarters of the trade; money was 
invested in silks and spices, and expended in loans to the British 
Government, and bribes to London politicians; a sensible develop- 
ment was given to British commerce. But many things combined 
to retard that development. Surat was often attacked by both 
Mughals and Mahrattas, the Bengal factories were at one time con- 
fiscated by a local ruler ; in 1686 the old Company’s agents were 
expelled from Hooghly ; in 1689 the factories at Vizagapatam and 
Masulipatam were seized, and the factors murdered. But in the 
latter year a small beginning was made in the direction of territo- 
rial sway ; for it so happened that at the very time when British 
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commerce was beginning to make serious efforts in India, the 
political state of the country began to draw the agents of that com- 
merce into ultra-commercial adventures. Land was now acquired 
for purposes of revenue; engagements for the payment of quit- 
rents to native governments followed; for due protection against 
native and European aggression factories were fortified and armed 
men enrolled ; the necessities of trade became the beginnings of 
Empire; in a century after the amalgamation the Company had 
become the paramount power of the peninsula. The volume of 
trade between other countries and India in 1884-85 was worth 
nearly one hundred and fifty-five millions sterling, of which 61 per 
cent. was with this country. To such an extent are we now depen- 
dent upon India for the mere necessaries of life that the quantity 
of wheat and other grains imported into England from India has 
recently risen to some twenty million hundredweights. 

This great business supposes permanent tranquillity in India, 
and is guaranteed by British rule. But business is not the sole 
advantage derived from our relations with the Indian nations. The. 
possession of paramount power in that vast region also confers 
upon Britain more noble elements of greatness. India employs 
some sixty thousand British soldiers and officers, whom it not only 
pays, but trains to practical and scientific warfare. Hundreds of 
men, members of our middle class, for whom there is no adequate 
occupation at home, are employed in various branches of civil 
administration, and in engineering, telegraphy, railway work, and 
plantations. Very slight exercise of the imagination is needed to 
enable us to see what a dangerous element is thus removed by this 
field of ambition thrown open to men who would otherwise be 
fretting and stirring on the outskirts of our crowded home profes- 
sions. Last, and perhaps not least, is to be reckoned the senti- 
mental but yet valuable glory acquired from the possession of a 
vast and storied realm which gives our beloved Queen her Imperial 
title. 

If, now, we turn to consider the responsibilities incurred as the 
price of all these gains, we shall find that, in spite of drawbacks and 
difficulties, they have by no means been ignored. These may be 
profitably regarded in two great classes; (1) the maintenance of 
peace and order with protection for life and property; (2) the 
elevation of character and conduct, and the training for civic and 
social progress. 

As to the first, the most ardent supporters of the Congress 
movement will not deny that the British Government has done a 
good deal. In the last century, when the Moghul Empire was 
decaying, an anarchy existed in the greater part of India such as 
never before or since afflicted so large a section of mankind. The 
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present writer has collected ample evidence of this assertion 
(Sketch of the History of Hindustan. W.H. Allen & Co., 1885). 
The Afghans and Persians were invading the peninsula from the 
northern frontier; the Sikhs were in chronic rebellion; Jats, 
Rohillas, and Mahrattas fought in the central regions ; the Deccan 
was overrun by predatory tribes. All these elements of popular 
suffering have now been abolished. In the protection of individual 
right, too, great advances have been made. The Indian Penal 
Code, already mentioned, has now been at work for an entire 
generation without requiring any organic amendment. Easily 
understood by the magistrates, it is admired and studied by num- 
bers of the people themselves; it is popularly used beyond its 
legitimate purposes as a substitute for a law of Tort, and its pro- 
visions are voluntarily read in many indigenous schools. In no 
part of the world is there a body of positive law so scientific yet so 
simple and popular. Turning to general administration, there are 
the features of civil justice already mentioned ; and in addition a 
rational treatment of the periodical Press, together with a system 
of Police which, if not completely satisfactory, is not without 
efficiency ; life and property are as safe as in most countries, and 
the ratio of convictions to arrests is constantly improving. Much 
however remains to be done in this latter department; and one of 
the most useful functions of the Congress party has been to draw 
attention to the importance of a more complete separation of the 
executive from the judicial branch of the administration. Public 
opinion can never approve a system under which the magistrate 
who tries a case approaches it with a bias in favour of the police 
system. A beginning, however, had been made long before the 
rise of the movement; and the completion of the measure cannot 
be much longer delayed. Other reforms in the judicial department 
will occur to experts, and the Congress may do good service in 
urging them; but they involve details which would be out of place 
in the present brief notice. Above all, the admission of a small 
increase in the representation of natives in the legislature will be 
a preliminary, important if not necessary. We have seen how this 
matter struck James Mill in 1833; but since'that time the number 
of natives fit to join in legislative work has unquestionably increased, 
and some small attempts have been made to provide for their em- 
ployment. A government which does not legislate is a government 
without roots. It was by want of such machinery that Akbar’s 
reforms were lost, it was by its employment that the British have 
done so much as they have. But the tap-root of good government 
must strike into the soil. While a population is servile and dis- 
united the law-giver works unaided and can but do his best. But 
that state of things is passing away. Four examining universities, 
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with a number of colleges and high schools teaching up to their 
requirements, are doing much for the advance of education and the 
creation of a class aspiring to public careers. In the lower strata 
education is proceeding in primary schools at which the attendance 
is gratuitous though not compulsory. Sanitation, though difficult, 
is systematically cared for, and vaccination is becoming general and 
efficacious under State impulse and control. Local famines are 
averted by irrigation and improved communications; while irriga- 
tion and good government have so stimulated agriculture that in 
many places all the arable land has been brought under cultiva- 
tion. Cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, cinchona, and cereals are pro- 
duced in quantities far beyond the needs of the people, and go to 
swell the volume of Indian exports. 
When one thinks of all these items of improvement one sees what 
a vitality must be infusing itself into a once torpid national exis- 
tence. Of this we must take the Congress movement as a natural 
outcome. Unhappily, with increased vitality comes an increased 
sense of suffering and an increased impatience for its relief. 
Burdens once endured with apathy are now a source of discontent : 
higher standards of comfort and welfare are perceived, and a 
maturing community becomes subject to growing-pains and new 
desires. Moreover, it is an inevitable consequence of improved 
government that the births exceed the deaths ; and, in agricultural 
communities especially, population soon begins to press upon the 
means of subsistence. A hopeful increase, indeed, may be ex- 
pected—and in India is taking place—in the number and efficiency 
of manufactories ; but this increase is slow and restricts itself to 
favouring localities. In India, as in Ireland, the land is the 
principal dependence of the people; and it is poor, it is becoming 
exhausted, and it is subject to periodical failures of the rainfall, 
besides being tilled without much aid from capital or skill. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to make the British Government answer- 
able for the whole of this depression. Some of it is, doubtless, 
due to the increase of population caused by good administration ; 
but it is scarcely a fair ground for asking for Home Rule that it 
would impair the administration, and so diminish the pressure of 
man upon the land. Nor is it at all just to urge that the welfare 
of the Indian races is affected by the weight of taxation. In no 
part of the world is so good a government afforded at so small a 
price. Nothing is so expensive as autonomy. In our own country 
the public expenses have increased more than forty-fold since the 
fall of the Stuart monarchy. The incidence of taxation, which is 
reckoned by pounds sterling in the United States and in France, 
is stated in pence for India. Undoubtedly the natives of that 
country are, generally speaking, poor, even according to their own 
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low standard of living. The average wage of labour is about 
threepence a day; and that is but a slender viaticum, even for 
people who have no winter, and who are content to exist without 
coals or gas, masonry dwellings, woollen clothing, animal food, 
tea, or fermented liquor. But we must bear in mind that, while 
this is no new state of things, it is gradually improving. The 
absence of secondary wants among unskilled labourers is an evil ; 
but not one that is due to the rapacity of the British Government. 
That Government has thrown open to the people the markets of 
the world ; under its protection they export their surplus produce, 
and receive payment in articles of consumption far cheaper than 
any that they can make for themselves; lastly, it lays on them 
absolutely no taxation but the poll-tax levied on salt. 

The fact is that there is no authentic evidence of a time when 
the masses of the Indians were in so good a condition as now. 
History, indeed, shows that there were, immediately before our 
days, eight full centuries during which their situation wavered 
between the oppression of irresponsible despots—mostly foreign— 
and the dark chaos of anarchy. Even under the wise and bene- 
volent Akbar, the basis of the revenue system was to take 33 per 
cent. of the gross produce of the land; the so-called rapacious 
British ask for half the nett produce, which must be about a tenth 
of the whole, or, say, a third of Akbar’s demand. But, besides 
that demand, the Moghul Government granted its rights to farmers 
or to grandees who employed farmers, and we have no proof that 
these middlemen were controlled in their exactions. In the decline 
of that Empire those who were not Muslims must have found their 
burdens about doubled by the further imposition of a poll-tax on 
*‘ unbelievers,” of which the lowest rating was 10 rupees a head 
per annum. Moreover, there were no courts of Hindu law, no 
hospitals or dispensaries, no common colleges, few means of artifi- 
cial irrigation. The moneys extorted from the people were squan- 
dered in mosques, palaces, jewellery, and all the Persic apparatus 
of splendid durbars and extravagant military establishments. 

Into the details of the modern fiscal system of British India the 
reader shall not be invited to enter. Suffice it to say that it 
proceeds upon the principle of payment for results. For the 
well-to-do there are items which are so far optional that they 
depend upon consumption. Such are the stamps on business 
papers, the court fees of litigation, the income-tax from which 
persons of moderate means are exempt. The opium revenue is 
paid by the well-to-do Chinese who prefer the Indian drug to that 
grown by themselves ; the customs are principally paid by Euro- 
peans and by those who affect European habits. What remains 
is, first the land revenue, a division of the unearned increment 
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between the landholders and the State; the excise, which, indeed, 
is scarcely obligatory, save in the article of salt; and provincial 
rating, from which, again, the poor are exempt. The only item 
fairly open to discussion is the land revenue; but this, we must 
never forget, has been universally lowered throughout British 
India. In point of fact, the landholders have been endowed with 
a portion of the rent which, under native management, would go 
towards the relief of the tax-payers at large; and what is still 
levied is taken from an item which, as it must be paid to some- 
body, does not increase the prices of commodities, or come into 
the category of taxation at all. The position of the Jandholder, 
in fact, is simply that of a person who, having come into posses- 
sion of an estate liable to rent and tithe, has his tenure commuted 
into a freehold subject to the payment of the tithe only. 

Looking to taxation proper, we shall find that the unskilled 
labourers who form the bulk of the Indian population are the 
lowest-taxed people in the world. If they abstain from borrowing 
money, from going to law, and from drink, the whole of their 
obligatory payment for all that they receive from the State is 
represented by sevenpence-halfpenny a head per annum. 

Sir William Hunter, who is a friend to the Congress movement, 
and whose vast knowledge and attractive style have done so much 
to throw light upon Indian subjects of all kinds, will be accepted 
as a witness to the benefits conferred on the rural population in 
exchange for these modest payments. 

Calcutta and Bombay [he tells us] are the slow products of British rule. Formerly, 
the industries of India were essentially domestic manufactures; each man working at 
his hereditary occupation, at his own loom or at his own forge. Under British rule a 
new era of production, on a great scale, has arisen. . . an era of production based 
upon co-operation of capital and labour. . . . The Indian peasant is keenly alive to 
each new demand which the market of the world may make upon the capabilities of 
his country, as the history of his trade in cotton, jute, wheat, and oil-seeds proves. 
. . . At the beginning of the last century the country did not produce a million a 
year of staples for exportation. During the first three-quarters of a century of our 
rule the exports slowly rose to about ten millions in 1834. . . . In 1880 India sold to 
foreign nations sixty-six millions worth ; and in 1884-85, upwards of eighty of strictly 
Indian produce which the Indian husbandman had raised, and for which he was paid. 
. . . The total foreign export and import trade was .. . nearly 155,000. 

After all expenses and charges had been deducted, India’s actual 
clear profit on the transactions of that year was eleven millions 
sterling in hard cash. Such is ‘‘ the spoliation of India,” of which 
we sometimes hear. 

The favourite answer of pessimists to all this is to strike an 
imaginary average based on their estimate of the “‘ resources of the 
country”? and compare it with the ratio borne to them by the 
revenue of Great Britain. The annual income of all India being 
assumed to be three hundred millions and the revenue sixty-five, 
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it is argued that India pays 22 per cent. for administration. The 
annual income of the United Kingdom being taken at one thousand 
millions, the revenue is shown to be only 8 or 9 per cent. But, in 
the first place, it should be observed that the annual income of 
great countries is not to be safely guessed. To show this it need 
only be mentioned that the Indian Famine Commission of ten 
years ago estimated the agricultural produce alone as worth four 
thousand millions in the former country: between which and a 
gross value of three hundred from all sources the margin is wide; 
indeed, whichever we accept, we cannot close our eyes to the 
difficulty of the appraisement. Secondly, the whole revenue of 
British India is by no means derived from internal resources. Not 
only is the revenue from opium—about one-tenth of the whole— 
derived from foreigners, but there are other items, the seaport 
customs and the tribute from native states, which do not come 
from those resources. But these vague estimates afford no basis 
for comparing the incidence of taxation. The only useful inquiry 
is, what proportion does the average subject contribute out of his 
own income ? 

If the entire income of the two hundred millions of human 
beings who people British India were only three hundred millions, 
then each annual income would be thirty shillings a year, out of 
which, of course, no taxes could possibly be paid. But setting 
aside this obvious objection, let us take one or two typical examples 
of the yearly income of a person neither above nor below the level 
at which Indian existence can be decently and permanently main- 
tained. The lowest ordinary wage of unskilled labour was 
estimated above at threepence a day: on which, in that country, a 
man can live. As there are no Sundays to be deducted, and some 
small extra resources are to be allowed for, we may take that as 
equal to about fifty rupees a year. Now this—cali it four rupees a 
month—is the pay of a village watchman, not perhaps quite the 
lowest representative of unskilled labour, but showing one type of 
his class in respect of income. Or, again, let it be assumed that 
a peasant has a holding of five acres, yielding a produce worth 
Rs. 25 an acre, communibus annis. Allow for accidents a margin 
of 10 per cent., and suppose him to pay ten rupees a year as rent, 
and as much in land and other revenue dues; set down a reason- 
able charge for seed and replacement of stock, still it will be found 
that the peasant’s nett income will be as large as—if not be larger 
than—the watchman’s. Other inquiries might be made which 
would yield similar results. Even on £5 a year (which seems to 
be the average income of the Indian Homme a quarante écus) seven- 
pence is not a large rate of taxation. 

There is certainly a low standard of living, as has, indeed, been 
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already allowed. It is, however, due to causes beyond the imme- 
diate control of any governing power, and would not be ameliorated 
by Home Rule as ordinarily understood. The evils are social evils, 
like the minute sub-division of property, and they proceed from 
habits due to past conditions and are by no means due to the mis- 
rule of an alien government. They are mainly the following :-— 

1st. Congestion of population in parts leng affected by improved 
administration. This may, at first sight, be attributed to British 
rule; though it would be absurd to make it a cause of reproach. 
But in fact it is due entirely to the obstinacy with which the 
people cling to their over-crowded but well-administered homes. 
In some parts of Bengal and the North-West Provinces there is a 
soul to every acre; in less prosperous regions, and districts 
recently annexed, the rate is below 20 to the square mile. If the 
population could be induced to move from one to the other, this 
evil would be, for a time at least, much mitigated. But all 
attempts on the part of the Government to stimulate such move- 
ments have hitherto failed.* 

2nd. Early marriage and the avoidance of war, pestilence, and 
famine, immensely increase the growth of the population. The 
British Government cannot be expected to remove the obstacles to 
mortality, and it is obviously unable to prevent early marriages. 
If the population could all be redistributed the new districts would 
become congested in another generation unless the disastrous 
fecundity of the people can be checked. And the check can only 
come from a change in their own habits. Signs of this are, how- 
ever, appearing; and a district has been displayed by the last 
census—in the neighbourhood of Allahabad—where the population 
has become stationary. 

8rd. The indebtedness of the agriculturists is caused by the 
improvidence with which they raise money on the mortgage of 
their land at usurious rates of interest. It was unavoidable that 
money should only be lent at rates of interest varying from 24 
to 86 per cent. per annum, when there were no courts of law, and 
foreclosure could be resisted vi et armis. But now that courts 
exist in every sub-division, whose decrees are executed by the 
force of an irresistible government, it is evident the old rates of 
interest are out of all reasonable proportion to the value of the 
security. 

Lastly, must be mentioned the ingrained habits of cattle-lifting 
and village feuds, animated sometimes] by steeple-patriotism and 
religious animosity, sometimes by mere love of adventure or of 

* During a local famine some years ago, the present writer was unable to induce 


labourers to move from his district—where they were starving—to a tea plantation 
only fifty miles off, where they were offered handsome wages and regular work. 
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loot. With these the police grapple as best they may, but they 
form an exception to the general efficiency with which less popular 
offences are suppressed. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, such social evils must be 
bound to disappear with the disappearance of their causes. 
Doubtless, the social troubles of the people at large—even the 
political aspirations of the university graduates—merit respectful 
and unremitting attention. But Englishmen ought not to allow 
humane sentiments to obliterate the lesson of facts. Nothing is 
plainer or more certain than those lessons here. Home Rule for 
India means the displacement of Europeans by Asiatics in the 
high places of Indian administration, and some sort of political 
representation in a permanent Congress. One immediate result 
would be that commerce would be killed by hostile tariffs. Purity 
and impartiality would gradually fade out of the administration. 
The work of unification would be arrested, particularism would 
grow into rivalry and quarrel. The Sikhs would want Dehli, the 
Mahrattas would levy blackmail on Bengal, the Muslims of the 
Deccan would endeavour to subjugate the south. Where the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet prevailed Hindus would be taxed and 
oppressed; in regions where Hinduism was strongest the Ma- 
hometans would be debarred from eating beef—the cheapest food 
of the poor—anarchy would soon reign and chaos come again, 
until France or Russia stepped in upon the scene and restored 
order. 

But, granting the truth of this forecast, we do not conclude that 
our ears should be stopped to the voice of reformers. Mr. Alan 
Hume, who originated the movement, is neither a native nor a 
rebel, but an Englishman of education who has contributed to the 
cause of his adopted country the prestige of his father’s name 
and of his own past services. Other distinguished men—like 
Madava Rao—have sympathised, and many of the points raised 
by them, of which some have been mentioned, are of great value 
and importance. It is therefore from no spirit of trimming or 
opportunism that moderate but sincere friends of India would 
urge upon the British Parliament to take whatever is good from 
the operations of Congress, and to sift the wheat from the chaff. 


[Notr.—The books which may be consulted with most profit and pleasure are two: 
the sixth volume of the Imperial Gazateer, published as a separate work by Sir W. 
Hunter; The Indian Empire, Triibner, 1886; and Sir John Strachey’s Cambridge 
Lectures, Jndia, Kegan Paul, 1888. ] 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Report of the Commission that inquired into the quarrel 
between the Times and the Parnellites has been the chief subject 
among this month’s Home Affairs. What have the Opposition had 
to say about this Report ? They have said, through Mr. Gladstone, 
that if the House of Commons were incompetent to investigate the 
subject for itself originally it was quite incompetent to criticize the 
Report, which is complex and long, now; they have affirmed, 
through Mr. Asquith, that the Clan-na-Gael was a friendly society 
indulging in bombastic circulars; they have observed, when any- 
one of them has spoken, that Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
have acted very ungenerously in abstaining from apology to Mr. 
Parnell on account of the non-proven charges, and they have 
laughed at the proven charges on consideration of the fact that all 
the world knew those charges to be true before the Commission set 
to work. An argument on this line can be expected to succeed 
only on the belief that the mind of England has become de- 
moralized and blunt. Parliament had no call to “ criticize’ the 
Report. It appointed the Commission because the subject was one 
to be settled by expert judicial inquiry, not by ‘‘ popular discussion.” 
Its office was to receive the Report, and to act upon it according to 
the discretion of the Executive. It is a pity that Mr. Parneil was 
accused of having condoned in private murders which he had de- 
nounced in public; but who ever heard of an apology toa clerk 
acquitted on a charge of having falsified the bank accounts when he 
was convicted of having robbed the till? Mr. Parnell and many of 
his colleagues are proved guilty of a criminal conspiracy. That 
being so, the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, of Mr. Asquith, of 
Mr. Morley, of the Opposition at large, cannot be considered 
a tribute to the common sense of the nation. A “‘ friendly 
society” has no right to issue ‘“ bombastic circulars” breathing 
dynamite and persecution against citizens who do not agree with 
its aims, and if we were to acquit all criminals of whom we knew 
beforehand that the judge was sure to condemn them we might as 
well abolish the law and the jails altogether. It is possible to say 
much on this subject. We could recall the fact that, denying all 
the charges laid by the Times against them, Mr. Parnell and his 
allies were the first to ask for the Special Commission ; we could 
remind the country that the actions of which those persons have 
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been convicted were actions for which, a very few years ago, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party could find no words of loath- 
ing and condemnation sufficient. The bright lexicon of Law and 
Order, when Mr. Gladstone was in office, was inadequate to the 
task of reprimanding the Irish Nationalists. Words failed the 
Liberal leader and his colleagues; the only possible action was to 
cast the Parnellites into jail ‘‘ on reasonable suspicion.” The Par- 
nellites, on their part, were, if we might believe them, as innocent 
as babes unborn of the things which the Times laid against them. 
They had issued no bombastic circulars, and, if we might take 
them at their pathetic word, they were scarcely even a society of 
friends. The ‘ Constitutional Leaders” of the Irish people knew 
nothing of the helots of Chicago; still less, if that were arith- 
metically possible, of the foreign contributions towards the fund 
two-thirds of which were “ for lead” while the other third was 
“for bread.’”’ A union of hearts was all the dear creatures de- 
sired. Well, a Commission appointed by a Unionist Ministry 
has settled the rights and the wrongs of a question which so struck 
the Gladstonians dumb with horror that there was nothing for 
it but the detective and the jailer; the Parnellites’ own re- 
quest for judgment has been answered by the very tribunal they 
yearned for. Little more needs to be said. The conspirators’ guilt 
is not the less enormous because, denial being no longer possible, 
they retrospectively admit it. The Gladstonians’ trimming is no 
less revolting because it has been acquiesced in by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. We are vexed at this Commoner’s course. He is one 
of the ablest of our public men. We have few politicians with a 
scent so keen for the sophisms which underlie the presumptuous 
insolence of the average demagogue. He could be invaluable, if 
he were so minded, to the Party which designs the development 
of English democracy to be scientific, gradual, safe. We wish he 
had remained with his friends. He has gone, however. He feels 
himself aggrieved because, whilst he protested against the Special 
Commission in a memorandum privately addressed to Mr. Smith, the 
Ministerialists are not pleased with his adoption of the Gladstonian 
view of the Report. He thinks that his Private Memorandum 
took time by the forelock, shows him to have been a prophet, 
and establishes his claim to candour in assailing the statesmen of 
whom he was once a colleague. That is his view of the matter; 
but there is another. The leader of the Tory Democrats has the 
instincts and the apprehensions of the ordinary democrat. He may 
have foreseen, or fancied, that the Report of the Commission 
would fall flatter than it ought to fall if every unit in the masses 
had an unimpaired judicial instinct; he may have judged the 
prospective Report less by his own perception of right and wrong 
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than by his unusual consciousness of how the masses are susceptible 
of having the ethical perception of ‘‘ the tribal self” staled by 
familiarity with crime. When he wrote his private protest to Mr. 
Smith, that is to say, Lord Randolph may have imagined that, even 
if the judges convicted the Parnellites on all the charges, “‘ the great 
heart of the people” would not beat in sympathy with the judg- 
ment. If that was what was in Lord Randolph’s mind, he himself 
is a remarkable evidence in favour of the Times. The opening 
sentence of the first article in ‘“ Parnellism and Crime” was to 
the effect that in the Popular Era men had become so mentally 
weakened by the assiduity of eloquent orators that they had lost 
the power of believing that any man could be either very good 
or very bad. They had been so bewildered by the new notion of 
‘‘ political offence” that, in their flabby estimate, boycotting and inti- 
midation, the hamstringing of cattle and the pitchcap for maidens 
whose fathers or lovers happened to be not Nationalists, shots from 
behind twilight hedges and schemes “to lay the big cities of 
England in ashes,” were not reprehensible while an earnest 
majority of a province in the kingdom approved them “for a 
political purpose.” If this was Lord Randolph’s estimate of the 
probabilities of the episode which definitely began with the Special 
Commission, he himself would have made an admirable witness 
for the Times. On the other hand, if he thought that the Parnell- 
ites were not guilty of the charges against them, and that the 
project to have a Special Commission was a mistake, he ought to 
have protested against the action of the Ministry from his place 
in Parliament. His abstinence from public protest may be held to 
indicate that he was not quite sure in his estimate of the flabbiness 
of public sentiment. In either case, whether his own judgment was 
mistaken, or his estimate of the people’s conscience was lax, Lord 
Randolph fell into an error which, we hope, he will soon repent. 
The Report of the Commission, which the Opposition hailed with 
pretended delight, will, curiously against their inclination, be 
recorded in the Books of Parliament. Ireland is not yet autono- 
mous; its king is still ‘“‘ uncrowned”’; and the nation shows no 
sorrow that it remains under one Monarch and one Executive. 

The importance of the private meeting of the Conservative 
Party has been much exaggerated. The Conference was not called 
on account of any dangers to the Ministry such as Mr. Morley 
and other members or champions of the Opposition, whose wishes 
are father to the eager hope, fancied. It was called for no special 
purpose whatsoever. The Ministry had not reached acrisis. They 
had no new policy to propose, and they had nothing to regret. 
Lord Salisbury, it is true, spoke about the Tithes Bill and the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill, which are to be put forward this Session, 
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and about the scheme for ‘‘ Assisted Education,” which is to be 
an important task next year. That, however, was merely because 
at a Conference of the Party the leader had to speak about some- 
thing. Having no trouble to disclose, he had to touch upon affairs 
already made familiar by the Queen’s Speech at the opening of 
Parliament. The Conference was simply in consequence of an 
arrangement that the leaders of the Conservative Party and “the 
raak and file”’ should periodically meet in council. As the leaders 
had no new thing to speak about, and the followers had no 


grievances to state, the meeting may be regarded as a matter of 
routine. 


While the month at home has been a period of excitement about 
very little, abroad it has been one of great events. By the time 
these lines have been published, the International Labour Con- 
ference at Berlin will have completed its task. Its deliberations, 
which have been in secret, are of great moment, for it is the first 
conference about the relations of capital and labour which has 
had the auspices of Emperors and States. It is probable that 
some months will elapse before we know its conclusions ; but, as is 
mentioned in the Berliner Politischer Nachrichten, there is reason 
to believe that the delegates have decided “‘ that only persons over 
fourteen years of age shall work in mines; that female labour 
underground in mines is altogether inadmissible; that children’s 
labour in factories must be dependent upon their having completed 
the authorised school course; that night work for children under 
fourteen years of age is prohibited; that in any case children 
under fourteen shall not work more than six hours a day, with an 
interval of at least a quarter of an hour; that children’s labour 
in unhealthy or dangerous trades is forbidden; that Sunday rest 
shall be conceded in all employments with the exception of cases in 
which Sunday labour may be necessary for the continuity of pro- 
duction in certain occupations which can only proceed at certain 
seasons of the year; and that even in these cases the employé 
shall have at least every other Sunday free.” The law of England 
is already in conformity with the principles at which the Inter- 
national Conference has arrived. This should convey a moral to 
the advanced politicians who, because we live under an ancient 
Monarchy, fancy that in what they vaguely call ‘‘ political develop- 
ment” we are behind Continental States. England alone of all 
the countries which have taken part in the Conference has anti- 
cipated its conclusions. Let us hope that this fact will check the 
ardour of the British zealots who suppose that progress is 
possible to us only if we imitate Switzerland and France. Also 
let us hope that the State whose Emperor called the Conference, 
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and the countries which most eagerly acquiesced in it, will trans- 
late its resolutions into Acts of their several Parliaments. If they 
do we shall have taken a long stride towards the constitution of 
the United States of Europe, which are at present the Utopia of 
M. Jules Simon. If the rules of labour were identical in all Euro- 
pean countries, disaffection and strikes would become things of 
the past; for the workers of each country would awake to the 
fact that in so far as they have cause of grievance their complaint 
is against economic necessities, which are laws of nature, and not 
against the governance of their own land. We fear, however, that 
the Conference will have no such results. Bills embodying the 
resolutions will be introduced into the Parliaments of Germany 
and of the other States which were represented; but it is not 
probable that they will be passed. Even if they retained the 
advantages of Protection, the nations of Europe would only accen- 
tuate the struggle of their labouring classes by placing them on an 
equality of rules with our one. The British working-man is still 
the best in the world. In the unexpected event of the chief Euro- 
pean States subjecting themselves to laws framed on the principles 
arrived at by the Labour Conference, we, in our turn, should have 
to convene them to a council for the purpose of establishing inter- 
national Free Trade. Our proposition, we fear, would not be 
assented to, for, if it were, Great Britain would speedily again 
become incomparably the first industrial and commercial country 
in the world. That would not be pleasing to Germany, which 
makes no pretence of aspirations towards international morality ; 
and France, in which we are invited to perceive all the virtues and 
prosperities of the most advanced humanitarian politics, would 
war against the half of Europe before assenting to our pro- 
position of logically developing the theory of equity in inter- 
national labour. The Conference will have no legislative results ; 
but if it causes theorists and agitators among ourselves to realise the 
reasonableness, even the benignity, of our own laws of labour, it 
will not have been in vain. 

Prince Bismarck, who for twenty-five years has been threaten- 
ing to resign whenever the Parties in the German Parliament 
seemed to be becoming unmanageable, has resigned at last. This 
has been generally treated as ‘“‘a great historic event,” and it 
certainly is so inasmuch as it removes from the scene of official 
diplomacy the man who was generally regarded as the most 
powerful European statesman of the day. We do not think, how- 

ver, that the event will have all the tremendous consequences 
which are being prophesied. The Prince has resigned because the 
young Emperor meant to be a real ruler and the Prince could not 
brook a divided official authority; but it is not unlikely that 
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while the Great Chancellor lives his experience and wishes will 
determine the foreign policy of the German Empire. With a 
waster so young, a man such as he cannot possibly live even in 
retirement without influencing the destiny of his country. In 
letters to Prince Bismarck, the Emperor himself has said so ; and 
it is noteworthy that General Von Caprivi di Caprera dei Monte- 
cuculi, who succeeds “the man of Blood and Iron,” is physically 
and mentally almost his exact counterpart. It is true that with 
the retirement of Prince Bismarck the numerous political Parties 
in Germany may, feeling a sense of relief from domination, become 
self-assertive and aggressive ; but it is probable that their aggres- 
sion will be one against another, not against the Fatherland, 
to the construction and maintenance of which the late Chancellor 
devoted his remarkable energies. It is already clear that the 
increase of the Socialist strength is to be outweighed by a new 
combination of Imperial Parties. That is not surprising, for a 
State so young as the German Empire always spontaneously 
develops means by which to save itself from ruin at the instance 
of its own factions, howsoever menacing those may seem. In short, 
we imagine that, resembling the gentle hill which seems perpen- 
dicular when we drive towards it from afar, the resignation of 
Prince Bismarck will turn out not to be the insurmountable 
obstacle to the progress of civilization that it at present seems. 
The destinies of Europe are not now-a-days so much conditioned 
by personal influencies as we are apt to imagine. There are 
potential causes of war; but those causes are not much affected, 
either one way or the other, by the fact that a great man, growing 
old, retires into private life. The sensation of the change makes 
monarchs think and realise the responsibilities of their power. 
The Emperor of Austria-Hungary, who a fortnight ago was in 
despair at the thought that no man in his dominions was able to 
succeed M. Tisza, seems to have recovered his equanimity and 
hopefulness in face of the greater resignation in the neighbouring 
Empire; and, toasting the Prince of Wales, the German Emperor 
himself has expressed the hope that “‘ the united British fleet and 
German army will preserve the peace of Europe.” ‘These are 
among many signs that 


The individual withers, and the world is more and more ; 


and that, although a European war is inevitable, it is not brought 
nearer by the “ great event ”’ of this memorable month. 


27th March. 
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Railway Communication between India and Upper Burma. 


To tHE Epirors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, : 

The Governors of Provinces in our Indian Empire are interested 
each in the development of the province entrusted to his charge, and, 
naturally enough, each cares for little beyond his own. Individual 
promoters of railways and commercial projects, fixing their attention on 
some particular scheme, try to execute it with a view to their own in- 
dividual profit. It is for the Imperial Government to survey all, and 
seek out and decide which undertakings are the most desirable and 
expedient in the light of our Imperial interests, and with due regard to 
the resources and means available. 

At the present moment there seems no undertaking more urgent than 
communication, and especially railway communication, between India 
and Burma, for the purpose of consolidating and strengthening our 
Empire in Asia. 

Since the annexation of Upper Burma troops, munitions of war, 
supplies, and stores of all sorts, besides native soldiers and recruits from 
the Punjab and North-West Provinces, have been sent by sea from 
Calcutta to the ports of Lower Burma, and thence taken up the Irra- 
wady River to Mandalay and the north. A military road has been 
opened vid Silhet and Munipoor to Tummoo, in Upper Burma, 
and a telegraph established along it. Troops have marched up and 
down it for these three years, but, except for this local purpose, the 
road, owing to the wet climate and the long distance it necessarily 
covers, has been of no practical use, and the sea route remains the 
only one worth mentioning of intercommunication between India and 
Burma. 

Who shall say how much money would have been saved had a light 
railway existed a few years back from Eastern Bengal along the line of the 
military road up the Soorma Valley, vid Munipoor and Tummoo, to Upper 
Burma ; to say nothing of the facilities it would have offered for conducting 
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the operations necessary for the pacification of the country. If we look 
at a map of India and Burma, we at once see that it is the best, if not the 
only possible, line of communication by land between the two countries. 
The whole distance lies in a country either absolutely belonging to us, 
er within our direct control. Most of it is in populous and settled 
districts, where no difficulties of any sort, other than engineering ones, 
are to be encountered. Eastern Bengal is already well intersected with 
railways, and is, or soon will be, well connected towards the west with 
the railways of Tirhoot, Oude, and Rohilcund, and, vid the bridge over 
the Ganges at Benares, with all the central Indian lines. There are 
railway stations at Mymensing and Dhobri, on the right bank of the 
Brahmapootra River ; and a bridge at Mymensing, though a large under- 
taking, is within the range of possibility, which is not the case farther 
south. Near Dacca the whole waters of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
pootra rivers intervene, while still farther south, between Chittagong and 
Calcutta, lies the immense delta of the joint streams. 

It must be obvious to everybody who examines the question, that a 
continuous railway from Peshawur to Bhamoo is one of the first neces- 
sity for the Empire, whether viewed in the light of our immediate 
wants, or, politically, in connection with the safety, or even the existence 
of our Empire in Asia. A time may come, and we do not know how 
soon, when it may be a matter of the most urgent importance to have 
the power of rapidly moving 50,000 troops from one frontier to the 
other: from Kurachee or Quetta or Peshawur to Bhamoo, or to 
Mandalay or to Rangoon, or vice versd. 

There may be little immediate commercial gain in view, but does 
anyone doubt the immense advantage of bringing Upper Burma and 
Bhamoo into direct railway communication with India and the overland 
route to England ; or that trade would very soon spring up along a 
line that is, and must ever remain, the shortest and most direct line of 
communication between Kurachee or Peshawur and Upper Burma, and 
the one which must eventually carry the overland trade between China, 
India, and Europe? Vid Bhamoo is the old caravan route between 
Burma and China, and, even in its present state, it is practicable for 
horse or mule traffic. It is in everyday use, and it is absurd to say that 
it cannot be improved with engineering skill. 

Various other railways have been proposed east of the Brahmapootra, 
and urged on the attention of the Indian Government; but whatever 
may be their advantages, I submit that none of them come up to the 
national importance of the one I am now advocating. However de- 
sirable some of them may be, the resources of the Empire do not admit 
of all being pushed uo. at once, and the available funds should be first 
devoted to that one which is the most urgently wanted. It is true that 
some of them may be thought likely to be reproductive in the near 
future sooner than this one; but however that may be, it cannot be 
disputed that the ultimate advantages and pecuniary importance of this 
line are so far beyond those of any other proposed, that it must, as 
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time goes on, become of supreme importance, as well in a commercial 
as in a military or political aspect, and its mere existence would be a 
source of strength and prestige to our Empire. Nor is it devoid 
altogether, even now, of some local advantages. In the districts of 
Silhet and Cachar the tea industry is well established, and a large 
English capital is invested ; while coal and lime might be profitably 
worked if a railway existed. 

It is possible, too, that along this line (perhaps in the Munipoor 
territory) a site on elevated land for a large military cantonment, 
arsenal, and sanatorium may be found, which would prove a secure 
base from which a force could be equipped and despatched to either side 
when wanted. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cheltenham, H. P. Bassace, Major-General. 
March 6, 1890. (Late Bengal Staff Corps.) 


Africa South of the Equator. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In an article contributed by the Honourable J. X. Merriman in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review on ‘‘ Some South African 
Questions,” there are a few statements which seem to call for remark 
at the present time, when Swazieland and other matters are being 
canvassed. Mr. Merriman complains that, although there is no lack 
of interest on this side of the water in South African affairs, there is a 
great deal of loose writing and irresponsible pamphleteering. This 
may be so, but in whom can the British public place their confidence ? 
In his recent article on Swazieland the ex-High Commissioner, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, admitted that his knowledge on that country was 
second-hand, and the statement that there were 150,000 Swazies and 
500 Europeans in the country was taken at Cape Town from the lips of 
a recent traveller in Swazieland. He might as well have taken evidence 
in London. Sir Francis De Winton has been to Swazieland, and is 
home again, and I suppose holds all the evidence possible in his posses- 
sion, but in reality he was doing the work of our late High Commissioner. 
Moreover, it will be noticed by a careful reader of the Fortnightly that 
Sir Hercules Robinson and the Honourable J. X. Merriman differ in 
describing the geographical features of Swazieland, the latter affirming 
that it can be ‘‘ approached only through unfriendly territory,” mean- 
ing, I suppose, ‘‘ the Transvaal” (the word ‘“ unfriendly” is useful en 
passant), and Sir Hercules confessing to an approach by way of Natal 
and the sea. These two great authorities should be agreed in their 
geographical descriptions of the country, otherwise even their testi- 
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mony may be ‘irresponsible advice.” Also, the following sentence, 
written by the Honourable J. X. Merriman surely needs revision :— 
‘‘Divergence of opinion is perhaps more marked in South Africa 
than in the rest of the Empire, since, for many reasons, that colony” 
(the italics are mine) ‘‘ has to undergo a more benevolent interference 
than the rest of its self-governing sisters.” In this single sentence 
there is a most distinct error of geographical and political definition of 
the utmost importance. South Africa is, as Mr. Merriman must know, 
a geographical term for that part of the continent which is south of 
the Equator. In this great area there are a most unusual number of 
governments. There is Cape Colony under responsible Government, 
Natal still under the Crown, the Free State and Transvaal both 
Republics, Bechuanaland a Crown colony, Zambesia a chartered 
company, Basutoland a native territory under the Crown, the Transkei 
under the Cape Colony, to say nothing of the independent and quasi- 
independent native territories such as Pondoland, Zululand, Swazieland, 
&e. &. It will be seen that Mr. Merriman, as Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and Public Works in a Cape Ministry many years ago, 
should have learned his geography better. To say that Canada, 
Tasmania, New South Wales, &c. &c., are the “ self-governing sisters of 
South Africa,” is to betray not only a local ignorance, but a most utter 
want of appreciation of the common facts of our Colonial Empire. 
Instead: of writing ‘‘ South Africa,” Mr. Merriman should have 
written ‘‘ Cape Colony”; but in all probability Cape Colony is to Mr. 
Merriman and the rest of the Cape politicians another word for South 
Africa. If such be the case, a community of about 350,000 Europeans 
(according to the last census) distinctly declare a Monroe doctrine for 
Africa south of the Equator. Here surely we shall differ from Mr. 
Merriman and those who think with him. Australia may proclaim 
a Monroe doctrine, but no colony or colonies in Africa can ever 
do this. For instance, what are the title deeds of the Cape Colony 
to British Bechuanaland? Are the thirty-seven millions of English- 
men at home to have no reward or fruit from the expense of the 
Warren expedition? Again, is England only nursing Basutoland for 
the Cape Colonists, with Pondoland, Zululand, and perhaps Natal? Are 
the pioneers of Zambesia devoting their lives and capital to the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Cape Colonists? No, as there are different forms of 
government in South Africa, so there are a great number of interests. 
This, surely, is a cardinal consideration. Again, it is never fair to com- 
pare the conditions of Cape Colony with those of her “ self-governing 
sisters.” Mr. Merriman has given us the reason, and a very good reason 
itis. The presence of the natives, increasing in numbers according to 
his statement—which wants the authority of careful census summaries 
—differentiates the whole case. So does the introduction of the Asiatic 
element in Natal and of the Banyan traders from Zanzibar and Bombay. 
Mr. Merriman observes that in no country is colour prejudice so strong 
as in South Africa. To what form of government, then, will South 
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Africa ultimately drift ? Republicanism seems to be at war with its own 
principles within the borders of the South African States. Mr. Merri- 
man writes, ‘‘It seems as impossible and unbecoming to a South 
African that a black man should ever have social equality, or that he 
should have any real share in the government of the country, as the 
contrary seems natural and easy to those who have no practical 
acquaintance with the magnitude of the race-struggle in that country.” 
But is there no hope in the example of the Transkei magistracies, of 
Basutoland or Griqualand East ? Mr. Merriman, in a paper read before 
the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute, pointed out (November 11, 
1884) that our experience in Basutoland teaches us a useful lesson 
of the enormous trade value these native races may yet become to the 
Mother Country, pointing out a fact which deserves study from those 
who wonder whether any good thing can come out of South Africa. 
Why should we despair of the Kaffir when he shows not only that he 
can pay for his own government, as can be gathered from the Blue-Book 
returns, but is such a valuable consumer of British manufactured goods ? 
When the Aborigines Protection Society, in spite of occasional mistakes, 
stands up for the natives, they are surely championing worthy protégés. 
A glance at Lovedale Institute may strengthen this attitude. Mr. 
Merriman remarks that the Africander Bond was the ‘‘ outcome of our 
ill-fated attempt to govern Europeans, who happened to be Boers, on 
the Indian system.” Where, when, or how was this system ever 
set to work in the history of South Africa? There cannot be a 
reference, surely, to the Frere administration and the annexation of 
the Transvaal, as Sir Theophilus Shepstone hoisted the British flag at 
Pretoria before that régime, which I have no doubt the Hon. J. X. 
Merriman remembers well. Or was Sir Henry Barkly the administrator 
of that Indian system, reprobated by Mr. Merriman, but which after all 
may have to be copied to some extent in South Africa, if the natives are 
really increasing in such numbers? To remind Mr. Merriman of a few 
facts. There was a time in the history of the Cape Colony when arms 
were allowed to come into the hands of native labourers at the Diamond 
Fields, for the sake of revenue ; and there was a time also when it seemed 
good to the Cape Colony to pass ‘“‘A Disarmament Act,” the result of 
which was a disastrous Basuto war. There was a time also in Cape 
history when the question of a divided command arose during the 
Gaika Galeka war, and one cabinet, the Molteno-Merriman, were dis- 
missed to make room for the Sprigg cabinet. Has Mr. Merriman 
always been a safe guide on the politics of the Cape Colony? If the 
British Government resembles a slow and misguided ox, it will never- 
theless require many a twist of its bovine tail to make it go exactly the 
way any chance Cape politician desires. Generally speaking, however, 
I would say in answer to Mr. Merriman’s article in the Fortnightly 
Review, (1) Do not speak of ‘South Africa” as a self-governing 
colony, when you mean only “‘ The Cape Colony.” (2) Be sure of the 
geographical position of Swazieland and its approaches. (3) Do not 
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speak of Cape Colony or South Africa in the same breath as Australia 
and Canada. The conditions of the two countries, political and social, 
are absolutely and entirely different. Those after-dinner words of Sir 
Hercules Robinson might have glanced away harmlessly at Ottawa or 
Melbourne, but, under the circumstances, they were unstatesmanlike at 
Cape Town. Surely the fundamental differences of place and circum- 
stance made the difference. 

In the last Cape Times (February 26), I see that Mr. A. A. Anderson, 
author of Twenty-five Years in a Wagon, and an African traveller second 
to none in his knowledge of the country, thus delivers himself :— 

I have known the Boers for the last thirty years, and I do not believe that any 
arrangements which may be made with regard to Swazieland and Amatongaland will 
debar them going north to annoy the Chartered Company. For the British Government 
to hand over Swazieland to the Boers will be one of the greatest mistakes ever made in 
Africa, and Mr. Rhodes will find it out to his cost, I am afraid. I am greatly astonished 
that Sir Hercules Robinson should have spoken in favour of it. 

To conclude, this question of Swazieland appears to me to concern 
not only the Swazies and their comparatively insignificant territory, 
but the general position of England in South Africa. A little reflection 
may prove to the people of England, not a contemptible section con- 
trasted with the few thousands of disaffected people in South Africa, 
that her Imperial control and direct trade relations are destined in the 
future to be far greater there than in either Canada or Australasia. 
The present generation of Englishmen are trustees of a vast empire in 
Africa. If they absolutely decline the trusteeship, the sooner the word 
goes forth the better. There is no via media. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
March 5, 1890. AnGuo-AFRICAN. 
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